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EDITORIALS 


In Our Opinion 


WARTIME HOUSING COMMUNITY 
CENTRES THREATENED 


\ shining example of what can be 
lone when the people are given op- 
portunity to work out their own 
plans for meeting their own recrea- 
tional and cultural needs has been 
evident in Wartime Housing Com- 
uunity Centres. Under the Tenant 
Relations Department of Wartime 
Housing, 33 community centres, 
employing some 50 trained coun- 
sellors and serving close to a million 
people have developed community 
programs ranging through almost 
every phase of community activity. 
Nursery schools, libraries, health 
orch- 
estras, glee clubs, little theatres, 
iewspapers, arts and crafts of varied 
forms, discussion clubs, and citizen 


clinics, sports programmes, 


committees for local improvements, 
have grown up through the efforts 
of community councils built around 
the wartime housing centres. A new 
peoples’ movement has been re- 
leased and has grown to maturity. 
The stimulus of the wartime housing 
centres has spurred on other com- 
munities to join in similar enter- 
prises, some municipally financed, 
others depending upon funds, raised 
through the community’s own effort. 

These community centres have 
been regarded with pride as an ex- 
cellent first step in the provision of 


community facilities for recreation 
and education. Their Director, Mr. 
Lionel Scott, and the counsellors of 
Wartime Housing Community Cen- 
tres, have done a very excellent 
work. 


As Foop For THouGHT goes to 
press, it is reported that the Presi- 
dent of Wartime Housing, Major 


General Young, has announced that 
the Tenant Relations Department of 
Wartime Housing, will be closed as 
of July 31st, that the centres will be 
sold and otherwise disposed of. 
This is indeed a great blow not 
only to the thousands whose leisure 
hours and community life is nurt- 
ured by these centres, but to the tens 
of thousands of Canadians who are 
pressing for an extension of such 
services. The interest in the ex- 
tension of community centres is very 
broad. As Foop For THoucut has 
previously reported, (October issue, 
1946, February issue, 1947) hun- 
dreds of organizations, with thou- 
sands of members have endorsed the 
Centre Brief of the 
C.A.A.E. These people do not want 
curtailment of existing services— 


Community 


they want :—“all levels of govern-_ 
ment to support this movement to 
provide schools of democratic living 
and 


citizenship. ...These high 


hopes can be realized only if our 











governments are willing to assume 
some responsibility for promoting 
this new community development. 
It is of the utmost importance that 
assistance and guidance be 
mediately available to communities 
and organizations undertaking pro- 
grammes and making building plans. 
This is a matter of months, not 
years.” 

To close Wartime Housing Cen- 
tres would not only run quite con- 
trary to these, the expressed wishes 
of the Canadian people, but would 
be a colossal waste of the time, 
efforts and money which have made 
these centres such an outstanding 
and vital part of our communities. 
Surely this cannot be permitted to 
happen. There may be need for re- 
adjustment of responsibilities, as 
between the federal, provincial and 
municipal governments, but let that 
adjustment be in the direction of 
support and extension of existing 


services. J. R. W. 


MOBILIZE YOUR COMMUNITY 

Tue Program and activities of a 
certain social agency in a large 
Canadian city was in a serious condi- 
tion because of the desperate need 
of a well qualified Director. Finally 
came an applicant, who could meet 
the demands of the work. The 
agency was jubilant. The applicant 
was approached,—although keenly 
interested in the position, he rejected 
the offer. Why? He refused to 


im- 


move to a city where there was no 
possibility of finding housing accom- 


The work 


modation for his family. 


2 


of that social agency continues to be 
jeopardized for want of a Director, 

A young veteran—formerly 4 
Squadron Leader with the R.C.A.F. 
—is studying at university. The 
strain of adjusting himself to study- 
ing and to civilian life, after the life 
of the Air Force, is great. Balancing 
a budget on the D.V.A. Grant, is a 
task. His wife, a newcomer to this 
country, has taken employment to 
assist. Added to these strains, is 
concern for housing accommodation. 
Living at present in two unattractive 
and inconvenient rooms, for which 
they pay out half of his monthly 
D.V.A. cheque, they know they will 
be without that accommodation as 
soon as their child is born. Their 
future depends on his success in his 
studies. In the face of many diff- 
culties, will the added strain of hous- 
ing problems make it quite impos- 
sible for him to continue as a 
student ? 

There is no need to multiply 
instances of the strain, and distress 
that our desperate need for housing 
is causing. Family difficulties, and 
juvenile delinquency, are aggravated 
by over-crowding (see Dr. Lay- 
cock’s article on Juvenile Delinquen- 
cy in this issue.) The hopes of 
veterans returning to dreams of 
family life and security, are turned 
to cynicism. Here is a community 
problem that clamours for attention. 

There is no greater practical con- 
tribution, which community leaders 
and educators could make to Cana- 
dian life today, than that of mobiliz- 
ing an informed body of citizens 









ens 





prepared to seek constructive and 
immediate action on housing. 

The C.B.C. series—‘New Homes 
Wanted”—has presented a great deal 
of useful information ranging from 
fashions in houses, choice of build- 
ing lots, to making over basements, 
and the mass production of dwell- 
ings. 

Citizens’ Forum opened up the 
subject last fall, presenting some 
of the relevant facts. Following that 
broadcast, several forum groups met 
with local municipal bodies and dis- 
cussed ways of alleviating the situa- 
tion in their particular locality. 
Several forums urged that building 
permits be limited to buildings neces- 
sary to health and welfare. Excel- 
lent as such a step is, the main 
problem—the construction of homes 
with a rental of $20-$40 a month, 
has still to be tackled. 

Mr. Carver in “Houses In a Hur- 
ry”, in this issue points out, “the out- 
standing need of urban Canada is 
the provision of housing for families 
with incomes between $1,200 and 
$2,400 ($100 to $200 a month). 
This great middle group contains 
more than half of all the urban 
families and most of the veterans. 
There is not enough ‘used’ housing 
available to be filtered down to them. 
They cannot afford to buy new 
houses unless they have three or 
four thousand dollars in savings and 
practically no new rental housing is 
being provided for them. Here is 
the very heart of the problem which 
must be attacked simultaneously by 
every individual community, by 


every Province and by the national 
government.” 

Why should we shy away from 
this main problem? It has to be 
tackled. Surely Canadian people are 
concerned in this matter. Surely 
they can be mobilized to attack it 
with vigour and initiative. They 
met the far greater emergency 
problems of the war; provision for 
fine Canadian homes, should be 
simple by comparison. Who will 
initiate the work that Mr. Carver 
emphasizes must be done in every 
community and province? 

J. R. W. 

APOLOGIES 

The Editorial Board regrets that 
it has found it necessary to make 
the April issue the last for the year 
1946-47. As our readers are doubt- 
less aware, printing costs have in- 
creased sharply this past year. 
Many publications have found it 
necessary to increase subscription 
prices. However, the Editorial 
Board of FOOD FOR THOUGHT 
feel that in the best interests of our 
subscribers, it is preferable to cut 
out an issue, rather than to increase 
the price. We offer our sincere 


regrets. J. R. W. 









































COVER PICTURE 

With March thaws, the maple 
sap begins to flow. Canadian 
Maple Syrup has become a fam- 
ous delicacy. In this picture, col- 
lecting pails are filled from those 
at the trees, carried to the drum 
on the sleigh, to be transferred 
to the boiling kettle. This is a 
National Film Board photo. 
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Does your community 


need 


houses? This article will help you 


evaluate the housing situation. 


Housing In A Hurry 


By Humphrey Carver 


480,000 houses is a lot of houses. 
According to the official estimates of 
the Minister of Reconstruction that 
the number should be 
built in Canada the five 
post-war years in order to make 
up the 


is which 


during 


shortage and 
with the growth of the popula- 
tion. the previous most 
productive 5-year period of resi- 
dential construction, from 1926 to 
1930, only 222,000 housing units 
were built in Canada. Now we have 
to build at the rate of 100,000 units 
a year. 

The situation we have got into 
results from a combination of cir- 
cumstances. To begin with, during 
the depression years after 1930, the 
economic demand for housing col- 
lapsed to such an extent that in 1933 
only 14,000 houses were built. In 
this respect the depression had a far 
more devastating effect upon Canada 
than it did upon the United States. 
In Great Britain during the years be- 
tween 1930 and 1939 residential 
building proceeded at three times 
the rate that was accomplished in 
Canada (compared on a per capita 
basis). At the beginning of the war 
we had already stacked up a serious 
housing deficit which could not be 


keep pace 


In 


made up during the years of urgent 
armaments production. 

And now, a victorious people in 
an expansionist mood, Canadians 
need housing in a hurry. The record 
marriage year of 1942 is now bear- 
ing fruit and even in 1946 new fami- 
lies were being formed more rapidly 
than houses were being built. To 
add to the pressure on the stock of 
housing accommodation the new in- 
dustrial development of the Domin- 
ion has caused a general reshuffle 
of population as anticipations of high 





MR. CARVER, with the School 
of Social Work, University of 
Toronto, is at present engaged in 
research into housing im con- 
nection with the Toronto Metro- 
politan Housing Project. This 
project was undertaken at the 
beginning of 1946 on the initia- 
tive of the Toronto Reconsrtuc- 
tion Council, with financial sup- 
port from the City of Toronto, 
the Department of Planning and 
Development of the Ontario 
Government, and the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion of the Dominion Govern- 
ment, in order to explore and an- 
alyze the pertinent facts regard- 
ing Toronto’s housing problem. 

















salaries and union wages draw ambi- 
tious young people from small towns 
and rural areas into the great met- 
ropolitan industrial centres. And 
what of the tens of thousands of vet- 
erans now receiving higher education 
in the Universities? They will in- 
crease the congregation of families 
in the big cities. 

The prospects of a great building 
boom excite the imagination; for 
the building of cities and towns is 
the supreme creative act of western 
man. 480,000 houses is the equiva- 
lent of a city twice the size of Great- 
er Toronto, six times the size of 
Vancouver. Fifteen hundred miles 
Three million dining- 
room chairs. Half a million bath- 
tubs. Cut down the forests for lum- 
ber! Open up new mines for iron 
ore! More hydro power for the fac- 
tories ! 


of streets. 


If the provision of enough housing 


presented a purely technological 
problem Canadians could consider 














themselves supremely well-equipped 
to get out of their present difficul- 
ties, for we are a race of engineers. 
But there is a nigger in the wood- 
pile. 

A little historical examination of 
the housing business reveals that 
under normal conditions residential 
construction has taken place because 
of the direct economic demand of 
about 20 percent of the community. 
Only those who can afford to occupy 
new dwellings (either owned or 
rented) have been able to stimulate 
the production of new dwellings. 
The remaining 80 per cent of the 
community have been accustomed 
to obtaining their housing second, 
third or fourth hand. The 80 per 
cent have depended upon the 20 per 
cent to produce an adequate volume 
of housing produced at a rate suffi- 
cient to satisfy the needs of the 
whole community. This is a pro- 
cess known as “filtering down”. As 
long as enough housing is produced 

















this is not inherently a bad system 
because it has enabled many families 
to get “used” housing of a better 
quality than the new housing which 
they could afford to buy. But the 
system sometimes breaks down. 
The relatively small percentage who 
can afford the new housing may fail 
to keep the residential construction 
industry busy. Or this effective 
demand may shrink when income 
levels are reduced or when building 
costs are increased. When this 
“filtering down” process fails to 
operate it means that overcrowding 
of the existing stock of housing must 
take place and many obsolete houses, 
that should be torn down, have to be 
kept in use. In other words a hous- 
ing shortage creates slums. 

All the manifestations of a break- 
down in the filtering process are ap- 
parent in our present housing short- 
age. During the pre-war years the 
insecurity of the upper-income 
group prevented them from keeping 
the residential construction industry 
in full production. And now, in a 
period when building costs are in- 
flated and wartime savings are being 
dissipated by the high cost of living, 
there are already indications that 
economic demand will fall off before 
the shortage has been made up. The 
critical fact is that a new family 
dwelling unit of any kind cannot 
now be provided for much less than 
$6,000 and, at such a price, only 
families with annual incomes of more 
than about $2,700 are in the market. 
(In 1946 the annual income of the 
average industrial wage-earner in 


Canada was only $1,644.)  In- 
creases in wages have not kept pace 
with increases in building costs and 
the section of the community that 
can afford to buy new houses has 
therefore been whittled down. This 
has cast some doubt upon the hope 
that Canada’s housing deficit can 
now be entirely repaired by the 
volume of building which the upper 
income group can initiate and by the 
amount of housing which they can 
then “filter down.” 

It is for these reasons that the al- 
luring prospects of a great building 
boom are haunted by disturbing 
visions. There are apparitions of 
uncompleted subdivisions with the 
weeds blowing across desolate real 
estate. Mortgages optimistically as- 
sumed by veterans’ families who find 
that they cannot sustain them. 
Dreary rows of inadequate little 
houses, built in relentless uniformity 
upon cheap marginal land in a des- 
perate effort to beat high costs. Sub- 
urban municipalities seeking to 
evade their obligations to provide 
schools, paved streets, utilities and 
welfare services for small home 
owners who provide a tax revenue 
insufficient to pay for these services. 

Viewed from any angle and based 
upon any interpretation of the avail- 
able facts the outstanding need of 
urban Canada is the provision of 
housing for families with incomes 
between $1,200 and $2,400 ($100 to 
$200 a month). This great middle 
income group, (which can afford to 
pay between $20 and $40 a month 


for housing accommodation,) con- 











tains more than half of all the urban 
families and most of the veterans. 
There is not enough “used” housing 
available to be filtered down to them. 
They cannot afford to buy a new 
house unless they have three or four 
thousand dollars in savings and 
practically no new rental housing 
is being provided for them. Here is 
the very heart of the problem which 
must be attacked simultaneously by 
every individual community, by 
every Province and by the national 
sovernment. 

Let us recognize the fact that the 
construction of rental housing is not 
an attractive business enterprise. It 
is true that during the immediate 
future any housing offers prospects 
of full occupancy and profitable re- 
turns. Particularly would this be 
true if rental controls on new ac- 
commodation were removed and 
high rents could be obtained. But 
any cautious investor fears that 
such an immediate profit might be 
more than wiped out by the future 
competition of housing built during 
a period of lower construction costs, 
after the present emergency is over. 
In order to overcome these fears 
and stimulate the production of rent- 
al housing it has been suggested in 
some quarters that owners of new 
rental housing should be allowed to 
charge the maximum -rents and, 
without income tax on the profits, 
apply most of this income to paying 
off the high costs as quickly as pos- 
sible. Would there be time to reap 
a sufficient profit before the com- 
petition of lower-priced accommoda- 


tion comes into play? Investors 
peer eagerly into the crystal ball but, 
try as they may, they cannot pene- 
trate the mysteries of the future. It 
must be admitted that a policy of this 
kind would certainly not produce 
houses that could be occupied by 
iniddle-income families. 

Two serious attempts have been 
made in Canada to fill the needs of 
the great middle group of families. 
From the war period we inherited 
Wartime Housing Limited, an 
agency of the Federal Government 
charged with the task of providing 
accommodation at rents within the 
capacity of industrial wage-earners 
and subsequently engaged in con- 
structing a number of housing pro- 
jects for the families of veterans. 
This is not a commercial enterprise 
and the rents, ranging from $22 to 
$30 a month, could not have been 
achieved without hidden subsidies 
of various kinds. The other serious 
attempts to provide rental housing 
has been the creation of Housing 
Enterprises Limited, a limited divi- 
dend housing corporation established 
jointly by Canadian Insurance 
companies under the terms of the 




















National Housing Act 1944. This 
organization is entitled to obtain 
loans from the Federal government 
for 90 per cent of the cost of 
its projects (at 3 per. cent 
interest) and may not _ pay 
dividends of more than 5 per cent 
to its shareholders. At the end of its 
first year of operation Housing 
Enterprises has 3,312 housing units 
in various stages of construction in 
32 separate projects across the 
country. Operating on a strictly 
commercial basis, with some minor 
concessions on the cost of assembling 
land but paying full taxes, it has 
been possible to set rents between 
$40 and $55. This important con- 
tribution to the country’s stock of 
rental housing faces us with the real- 
ization that, by the ordinary pro- 
cesses of enterprise, new 
housing cannot be provided at rentals 
within the capacity of the great 
middle group of families. 

This is, indeed, Food for Thought. 

In planning a comprehensive hous- 
ing programme for any community 
it was always to be expected that 
the clearing of slum areas and re- 
housing of specifically low-income 
families would have to be performed 


free 


by a public housing agency sup- 


ported by rental subsidies. If the 
families resident in slum areas have 
a rent capacity of not more than 
$25 a month and new housing costs 
$40 a month, then there has to be a 


rental subsidy of $15 a month—or 
the re-housing operation cannot take 
place. The economic and _ social 
justification for such rehabilitation 
measures has received general re- 
cognition. But would there be pul.- 
lic support for any proposal to sub- 
sidize housing for the middle-income 
group? The housing of middle-in- 
come families is quite properly re- 
garded as the legitimate business of 
commercial enterprise and the in- 
strusion of public agencies upon this 
territory would constitute a major 
realignment of our social-economic 
system. It is true that even the cor- 
porate public ownership of housing 
and the many devices of a financial, 
administrative and _ technological 
nature that may be used to reduce 
costs and rents may not change the 
free-enterprise system by which 
building materials are produced and 
houses are constructed. But the 
implications of such proposals are 
inevitable. 

It seems that we are moving into 
a period of Canadian history when 
the difficulties of solving our hous 
ing problem are likely to aroust 
violent prejudices and opinions. !|t 
will be the duty of the public to form 
sound judgements of the proposals 
that will be made, not on the basis 
of political or economic prejudice 
but on the basis of the facts and th: 
very urgent need for completing the 
housing programme. 





Here is the exciting story of the 
Community Life Training Institute of 
Simcoe County. If Simcoe County can 


do it, so can you! 


Learning Community Living 
By Ethel Chapman 


fut Community Life Training In- 
stitute, sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, and with David 
Smith as its head, is pretty well 
cnown to rural people of Ontario, 
is Mr. Smith has been in rather 
close touch with a variety of organ- 
izations over the province. But for 
the past eight years the Institute 
has done its intensive work in 
Simcoe County, in close associa- 
tion with the county agricultural 
representative, Stewart L. Page. 
“The C.L.T.I. came to Simcoe 
largely because the agricultural re- 
presentative was interested in adult 
education,” Mr. Smith says. The 
results of the teamwork have been 
most effective—not only in getting 
things done but in developing a sense 
ff community among the people. 

Now David Smith has left Ontario 
to become Director of Adult Educa- 
tion for the province of Saskatche- 
wan. At a meeting where farmers, 
school inspectors, rural clergymen, 
health agencies and others met to 
review the work, we learned some- 
thing of what the Community Life 
Training Institute has been doing in 
actually training people for com- 
munity living. 


“Our program uses the family and 
the neighborhood”, Mr. Smith ex- 
plained. “It gets the people to- 
gether to consider their problems 
and develop a loyalty among them- 
selves. They work on such projects 
as co-operative business, larger 
school board areas, co-operative 
health services. They have regular 
night classes in schools, and all the 
time they are developing the more 
intangible things—a more vigorous 
community life which motivates them 
to new undertakings.” 


A POPULAR feature of the C.L.T.I. 
work is its recreation program. For 
the past year or two the Institute 
has had on its staff Miss Louise 
Colley, graduate in Physical Edu- 
cation and Sociology, with experi- 
ence in Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. 
work. Miss Colley has held recrea- 
tion schools at several points of the 
county, with the object of develop- 





MISS ETHEL CHAPMAN, 
Women’s Editor of “The 
Farmer's Magazine’, is well 
known for her interest in rural 
community projects. This ar- 
ticle is reprinted by courtesy of 
“Farmer's Magazine’. 




















ing local leaders who will continue 
to carry on a recreation program 
in their communities. We find these 
leaders now in junior farmers’ 
associations, church groups, and at 
all sorts of community gatherings, 
conducting games, teaching folk 
dancing, leading sing songs, organ- 
izing sports, drama and _ choral 
groups, actively serving as recrea- 
tion leaders. “There’s a lack of 
challenge and adventure, especially 
for young people, in many rural 


said, “Dave Smith worked with any- 
body and everybody. There are jobs 
we farmers have to work on together 
if we’re going to get them done.” 
“When we started night classes,” 
said another farmer, “we weren 
interested in each other ; farmers had 
settled down to just work and slave 
This program comes along and it 
takes hold of people and they begi: 
to feel they should have a little mor 
insight into life. Men who wouldn’: 


think of speaking in a group at first 


Mr. David Smith (right) meets with a Committee 


communities,” Miss Colley says. 
“We feel something of this may be 
made up to people in a good pro- 
gram of social recreation.” 

One of the chief objectives of the 
Community Life Training Institute 
was to get people to work to- 
gether. Speaking of the way the 
Institute had coordinated the efforts 
of farm groups, the president of the 
county Federation of Agriculture 


now take part in discussions, They're 
lifted up to feel they should have a 
community spirit; they begin to 
think about a ‘more abundant life’, 
they even want a little playtime.” 
And then he told how the farmers 
of the county have co-operatively 
bought a piece of land on a lake and 
how they are converting it into 4 
community camp where they ca 
take their families for a holiday. 

















The agricultural representative, 
Stewart Page, spoke of the way 
sroups had been coordinated with- 
out overlapping. “We used to go 
out on crop experiments, working 
with individual farmers,” he said, 
“and no one knew much about it but 
the farmer and myself. Now we 
have four times as many soil and 
crop experiments being done by 
jarmers working co-operatively and 
the information is being pooled. A 
lot of our work was handicapped 
because farmers needed education of 
the adult kind to get them started to 
read and discuss and study.” Some- 
one else remarked that the farmers 
had developed a “lay professorship”’ 
—men successful in some special 
branch—hogs or crops or something 
else, giving their knowledge to 
others in the night classes. 

Representatives of a number of 
agencies working in the county testi- 
fed to the way community life 
training had facilitated their work. 

One school inspector said that 
now, when he had a proposition to 
present to a school section, the 
people were ready to discuss it with 
him. Another added, “Yes, and if 
you aren’t on your toes they’ll out- 
discuss you.” The director of the 
county library said her predecessor 
had worked through the Community 
Life Training Institute to get a local 
book station set up, and now the 
library can’t keep up with the de- 
mand for books. 

\ representative of the women’s 
committee in the county Federation 





of Agriculture reported that the 
women, especially in the women’s 
institutes, were asking for teachers 
of arts and crafts—weaving, pottery 
and leatherwork. Now, in one town, 
service clubs have provided looms 
and other equipment to set up train- 
ing centres and the Y.M.C.A. is 
giving premises for night classes. 
The women hope, sometime, to 
develop a co-operative marketing 
scheme for their handicraft. 

A nurse from the School Nursing 
Service said, ““When we came to the 
county the work of the Community 
life Training Institute and the study 
in the Farm Radio Forums and the 
Women’s Institutes had made the 
people ready to co-operate with us.” 





One of the most important pro- 
jects of the C.L.T.I—and an ex- 
cellent example of study leading 
to action—was the setting up of 
the County Co-operative Health 
Services. The secretary of the 
Health Committee says, “The Asso- 
ciation is a genuine co-operative aim- 
ing at providing services at cost and 
returning any profits to the mem- 
bers.” Up to the present the ser- 
vices are limited to hospitalization 
but the plan is to build a more com- 
prehensive health service as the asso- 
ciation develops. The plan was 
opened in February of last year and 
already has 393 members who, with 
their dependents, add up to 883 per- 
sons included in the plan. 


For the past several months the 
C.L.T.I. has had a_ representa- 


tive, Mr. W. McCarthy, working in 





Dufferin County across the border 
from Simcoe. 

“For some time the people of 
Dufferin had been looking over the 
fence to see what was going on in 
Simcoe,” said Mr. McCarthy, “so 
when the program was introduced in 
Dufferin it advanced quickly because 
of the work already done in Simcoe.” 

The Dufferin people were parti- 
cularly interested in health services. 
Following the Farm Radio Forum 
program on Health and Health In- 
surance last November, sixteen com- 
munity meetings were held to discuss 
the possibility of establishing a 
County Health Unit in Dufferin. 
The farm forums and the women’s 
institutes were both vitally interested 
in providing some sort of health ser- 
vice for the people and after con- 
siderable study of ways and means 


they asked the County Federation of 
Agriculture to sponsor a Group Hos- 
pitalization plan based on Farm 


Forum and Women’s Institute 
groups. The plan was opened in 
April; by the end of May there 
were 500 members. (These with 
their dependents would no doubt 
bring the number of persons served 
to well over fifteen hundred.) 

Mr. McCarthy seems to feel that 
just having set up such a service 
should have a positive effect on the 
health of the people of Dufferin. He 
says: “The realization that it is pos- 
sible, in this day of proscribed action, 
for ordinary folks to get up and 
attend to one of the many jobs that 
need doing, and in doing it to come 
the 


to understand significance of 


democracy, is a tonic and stimulant 
which should keep many of our farm 
people out of hospital.” 

The Dufferin people are learning 
community living in other ways, too. 
A rural minister said that when he 
came to Dufferin his community had 
been split in two, both by the count) 
line and by a strong feeling oj 
denominationalism between its tw 
churches. Mr. McCarthy got then 
working together at making a skat- 
ing rink. He also got them together 
to discuss their school problems and 
why young people leave the farm 
Both urban and rural people were 
brought into these groups and towns- 
people came to see that they, too, 
had a responsibility in providing 
opportunities for rural youth. Alto- 
gether they seem to be off to a goo 
start in Dufferin. 

As we said before, David Smith 
has left the Community Life Train- 
ing Institute to go to a_ larger 
field. 
centred 

counties. 


In Ontario his work has bee: 
Dufferin 
But after hearing what 


in Simcoe and 
the farm people of these counties ha‘! 
to say about the value of this train- 
ing for community living, it seems 
that the Institute has demonstrate! 
beyond question the need for this 
type of education in every rural area 
in the country. How it is to be pro- 
vided is a question to be answere( 
Possibly by universities and th 
people working together. Perhaps 
there is an opportunity here for 
Federations of Agriculture, co-oper- 


atives and county councils. 





* Older people need 


recreation. 


They need community centres where 
their former skills and experience 
are welcomed, where they feel a part 


of the group. 


Recreation For The 60’s 
By Roby Kidd 


A recent newspaper carried the fol- 
lowing story: 

“Fifty-eight residents of the County 
Home asked the County Commissioners 
to furnish them with false teeth, but the 
board replied that the cost would be pro- 


hibitive. Instead, permission was granted 


for the purchase of a second hand meat 
hepper for the home.” 

There are two facts about the 
older adult that stick right out and 
demand the attention of those inter- 
ested in Adult Education. In the 
first place although our treatment of 
the old is seldom as brutal as that 
quoted above it has usually been 
rather casual, often very 
The inevitable result is a blow to the 
morale of these people and a marked 
decline in the contribution that they 
can make to society as a whole. And 
secondly we will have to show more 
interest in the older section of the 
population as this segment is becom- 


callous. 


ng a significantly larger proportion 
of the whole. 

This is a very important question 
for Canada and will be even more 
crucial in the yearss ahead. 


The following rough prediction 
omes from the Dominion 
of Statistics. 


3ureau 


1940 
38.0% 
37.2% 
45 plus 24.8% 35.4% 


It is quite evident from these 
figures that adult education will have 
a rapidly increasing potential load. 
Note also that the chief gain is 
among the older adults ; that in a few 
more years more than a third of all 
the people in Canada will be over 
45. Obviously more attention will 
have to be given to this group. What 
are these people like? What are 
their interests? What can adult 
education do for them? 


1970 
27.0% 
37.6% 


Under 20 
20-44 


A Dearth of Knowledge 


Not very much is known about 
this subject. Contrast that with our 
knowledge about children. The 
number of specialists (called geron- 
tologists) who are working in all 
the fields of problems of old age, in 
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all of Canada and the United States 
would scarcely staff one children’s 
clinic. 

Still a good deal more is known of 
older people than has yet been put 
into practice. The learning experi- 
ments of Thorndike and Lorge have 
demonstrated that ability to learn 
goes on without measurable de- 
cline until at least 60. Strong 
learned by his studies that the inter- 
est of older adults in politics, social 
developments, public affairs, reading 
and other such subjects which form 
so large a part of adult education 
does not decline and in many cases 
seems to increase with age. Another 
important factor is the discovery 
that there are very real differences 
between individuals of the same age, 
marked variations from age to age, 
and always great possibilities for 
growth and development. Dr. Lil- 
lian Martin once said: “What we 
have come to believe as the result of 
our work with the old is that these 
people are just as subject to change 
and growth as is any other period of 
life, allowing always more time to 
effect the change in old age than in 
youth or childhood.” Dr. Martin’s 
evidence should be given consider- 
able weight. When she herself had 
reached 70 she organized an old age 
counseling clinic and directed it with 
vigour and imagination right up 
until her death 22 years later. 
During this period she taught her- 
self to drive a car and wrote two 
books each of which had large sales. 
At 88 she flew hundreds of miles 
over the hazardous Andes in a first 


hand pursuit of one of her own 
hobbies, the study of Mayan culture, 
And in these years she helped more 
than a thousand individuals make 
new adjustments to life and devel- 
oped methods and techniques which 
should be studied intently by adult 
educators everywhere. 


Old Age and Reaction 


Many people believe that old age 
and resistance to change are almost 
synonomous. Indeed when pro- 
gressive people first learn of the 
ageing of the population their initial 
reaction is fear—fear that the older 
people will by nature be more con- 
servative and thus jeopardize any 
and all social experimentation and 
social progress. There is some ex- 
perimental evidence to support this 
belief. And it has often been re- 
ported that the retired citizens in a 
town tend to resist change and to 
vote against improvements if the 
changes are likely to bring increased 
taxation withthem. But Dr. Martin, 
supported by Dr. Lawton (who 
operates a counseling service in old 
age problems in New York) main- 
tain that resistance to change is a 
function of personality and not of 
age. They cite case after case 
among their clients where significant 
growth has taken place. They do 
point out a very significant fact, 
however. Where such resistance 
exists it is usually found in a person 
who is no longer taking any signi- 
ficant part in community life and 
activities, who has no feeling of be- 
longing. If this hypothesis is found 





to be correct after study it throws 
down a clear challenge for adult edu- 
cation. If there is to be orderly pro- 
gressive change in the years ahead 
then ways must be found to involve 
older people in community institu- 
tions and activities. 


A New Approach 

Any study of the membership of 
most of the organizations offering 
adult activities shows that the parti- 
cipation peak is reached somewhere 
before age 35. So far we have not 
managed to attract many older 
people to our regular programs. And 
to the writer’s knowledge there are 
no special centers for older people 
in Canada. Some institutions have 
developed special programs like the 
celebrated one at Gordon House, 


Vancouver, described by the director 
Kathleen Gorrie in an article en- 
titled “Life Begins at Forty Plus” 
in Survey Midmonthly of April 
1946. Miss Gorrie writes: 


Gordon House is more to these older 
people than just a place where they may 


be interested and amused. It is a place 


where they discover that they may still 


be useful, where their former skills and 
experience are not ignored and brushed 
aside. Because the House is not just a 
clubhouse for older people but rather a 
center for neighbours of all ages, they find 
themselves again a member of a family 
group. They can show that they belong 
to the family by giving their talents to the 
younger members. ... One of the men, 
a former chef, gives classes in good man- 
style camp cooking to several of the boys 
clubs, 


An Experiment With Old Age 
Centers 


In the statement of Miss Gorrie 
already quoted considerable stress is 
laid upon the importance of the pro- 
gram for older people being a part of 
a total community centre program. 
Undoubtedly there is merit in this 
and it should receive study by all 
those communities that 


are now 


Mr. R. Kidd 


working on plans for a Community 
Center. But some of the most inter- 
esting experimental work being done 
with older people is going on in 
specialized old age centers in New 
York City. 

Early in Dr. Martin’s work in 
counseling with individuals she dis- 
covered that a satisfying social ex- 
perience was usually necessary if 
the client was to make any genuine 








improvement. It was not so much a 
matter of physical or mental regres- 
sion but a decline due to a lowered 
morale. Those older people on 
whom no one depended and who 
lived their days in solitary rooms 
showed the most decline and devei- 
oped the most serious behavior mal- 
adjustments. But when they had an 
opportunity for a satisfactory social 
life with people themselves the 
changes seemed to be miraculous. 
With this in mind a chain of old- 
age centers is being developed in 
New York. It has already been dis- 
covered that creative expression has 
as profound an effect on older people 
as the young. A social worker in 
the Universal School of Handicrafts 
has observed that “creative expres- 
sion has great therapeutic power and 
may prevent mental and physical de- 
terioration.” Vocational retraining, 
recreational games, lectures, music, a 
chance for conversation—all of these 
are very popular. 

Recently these members have been 
able to get their own publication 
under way. Called Best Years it is 
published quarterly (Business Ad- 
dress Best Year Inc., Smithtown 
Branch, New York City). The 
spring issue featured the statement 
of the late Sir William Mulock 
which he made on his 100th birth- 
day. 


Old Age and Adult Education 


There is much to learn yet about 
old age but enough has been dis- 
covered to provide both a threat and 


(Continued on page 20) 





SCHOOL 


FOR 


PARENTS 


By S. R. LAYCOCK, Ph.D. 


Professor of Educational Psychology, 
University of Saskatchewan 


Dr. S. R. Laycock is one 
of the best known lecturers 
on Educational Psychology iin 
Canada. © 


CHEATING 


YOUR CHILDREN 

This booklet deals. with: 
Love; Independence; Success; 
Approval; Self-Esteem; Clear 
Minds; Friends; Good Charac- 
ters. 


THE EMOTIONAL 
CLIMATE 
OF THE HOME 


The author discusses: Emo- 
tional Climate in the Home; 
The Worrying and Jittery 
Parent; Bossy Parents; Pos- 
sessive Parents; The Nagging 
Parent; Coddling Parents; Un- 
fair Parents. 


FAMILY 
TEAM WORK 


Family team work is con- 
sidered in relation to: Serenity; 
Loyalty; Co-operation; Good 
Principles; Helpfulness; Recre- 
ation; Mental Growth; Spirit- 
ual Growth. 


The above booklets are published 
in co-operation with the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene 


Fifty cents each 
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Vancouver Junior League charts 
new seas in community co-operation. 
This is the story of a survey of Van- 
couver’s artistic resources and the 
development of a Community Arts’ 


Council. 


The Arts And Our Town 


By Sally Creighton 


A citizens’ committee of Vancouver, 
British Columbia has recently com- 
pleted a survey of the city’s artisitic 
resources which has led to the ap- 
pointment of the Community Arts 
Council of Vancouver. The story 
behind the survey and its result is an 
interesting example of the way in 
which an idea sponsored by one 
group-in this case, by the Junior 
League of Vancouver-can develop 
into a geunine community activity. 

The Vancouver Junior League, 
like all groups which hold member- 
ship in the Association of Junior 
Leagues of America, was founded 
to develop in young women of lei- 
sure an understanding of the social, 
educational, and cultural needs of 
their community, and to train such 
young women in efficient volunteer 
service. One of the Vancouver 
League’s contributions to education 
has been the guarantee to the 
University of British Columbia of 
$3,000 for three years to establish a 
course in Social Group Work in the 
Social Service Department. Another 
is the sponsoring and financing of 


the Community Arts Survey, a 


contribution which, it is hoped, will 
have equally far-reaching results in 
community life. 

The original plan for the survey 
grew out of the investigation of an- 
other project—a fact which is ex- 
plained by the organization of the 
Association of Junior Leagues of 
America. Because of the developing 
interests of member groups, and the 
necessity of training volunteers in 
proper cooperation with professional 
community workers, this central 
body maintains several departments 
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from which trained workers may be 


invited to visit individual leagues, to 


survey the local scene and discuss 
individual Accordingly, 
when the Vancouver League wished 
to consider the establishment of Art 
Appreciation classes in the city’s 
schools it asked for a visit from Miss 
Virginia Lee Comer, A.J.L.A. Con- 
sultant in Community Arts. Miss 
Comer’s investigations during her 
visit brought out the fact that, al- 
though many people in Vancouver 
were interested in the arts and a 
good deal of creative activity was 
going on, there was no coordinated 
information available on the whole 
subject of the city’s cultural re- 
sources. 

Did a technique exist for obtaining 
such information and would Van- 
couver’s citizens be interested in 
employing it? Miss Comer’s knowl- 
edge of community problems had 
already produced an_ excellently 
planned pamphlet, “THE ARTS 
AND OUR TOWN”, in which she 
presented a method for making a 
community survey and stated her 
belief that such a survey would be 
successful only if it were organized 
as a community project. Through- 
out the eighteen months of work 
which resulted in the incorporation 
of the Community Arts Council 
(from June, 1945 to October, 1946) 
the Vancouver League accepted this 
point of view and remained in the 
background as far as possible. The 
members connected with the survey 
worked very hard but they would be 
the first to agree that the results are 


problems. 


due to the wide-spread efforts of 
many people, who represented many 
different aspects of the city’s life. 


Organizing a Survey 


The first step in the organizing of 
the survey was a letter, composed by 
League members, which was sent to 
such representative people as the 
Director of the Western Region of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, the President of the Canadian 
Federation of Artists, the President 
of the Labor Arts Guild, the Direc- 
tor of the Community Chest and 
Council, officials of the School Board 
and the University, and other leaders 
in the fields of the arts. With each 
letter went a copy of “The Arts in 
Our Town”, the concrete proof that 
a technique existed for the incor- 
poration of this new and somewhat 
intangible idea. The letter was 
followed by telephone calls and 
personal interviews which led to the 
formation of a Citizens’ Committee. 
The Directors of the Community 
Chest and Council suggested that 
Mr. L. E. Norrie, (now Director of 
Group Activities in the rehabilita- 
tion program in Germany), who had 
been engaged by the Council to do 
a Group Work Survey of Van- 
couver, might also be available for 
the compilation and analysis of the 
cultural survey. League members 
carried this information to the 
citizens’ group but left in the hands 
of the group all discussion of the 
pros and cons of the survey and of 
the decision to employ Mr. Norrie. 

Once the committee had been 
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formed, its first task was to decide 
how the relevant information could 
be obtained. Various techniques were 
used in the actual canvass of the 
city. The Women’s Voluntary Ser- 
vices, which had assumed mailing 
responsibilities, mailed a question- 
naire to all city organizations inter- 
ested in cultural and recreational 
activities. Its members did part of 
the work of the survey and helped 
with follow-up telephone calls. 
League members did part of the 
canvassing and spread _ word-of- 
mouth publicity about the survey and 
its aims. An advertisement in the 
three city papers asked interested 
persons to fill out and return to the 
W.V.S. office a replica of the ques- 
tionnaire. Mr. Norrie’s final com- 
pilation of all material obtained, with 
charts and tables, filled some two 
hundred pages. League members, 
under the direction of the citizens’ 
group, edited and proofread the 
report, and planned the cover: a 
R.C.A.F. panoramic photograph of 
“Our Town” in its breath-taking 
setting of sea and mountains. 


Reporting to the People. 

How could the report best be 
used? The citizens’ committee sug- 
gested a public meeting at which the 
survey could be explained and the 
report would be presented to the 
Mayor. The League, again with the 
help of the W.V.S., the 
arrangements. The mailing lists of 
the League, of the Community Chest 
and Council, and of the Parks Board 
were used, additional names being 


made 


suggested by the _ representative 
group. Newspaper items and adver- 
tisements asked all interested per- 
sons to attend a mass meeting in the 
city’s leading hotel. During the last 
week League members telephoned 
many of the nine hundred people to 
whom invitations had been sent. 

Over four hundred people attend- 
ed the first public meeting on May 
31, 1946. The League had invited 
Miss Comer to return to speak at 
this public presentation and had 
taken great pains to find a local 
speaker who could make the central 
idea of the survey both clear and 
stimulating. This task was excel- 
lently performed by one of the city’s 
busiest industrialists (a Junior 
League husband) whose background 
includes several years as Head of 
the Department of Social Science in 
a large Eastern University. 


Forming a Community Arts Council 


The Mayor, in accepting the sur- 
vey on behalf of the city, appointed 
(as he had been asked to do) an 


interim committee “to explore 
further Vancouver’s need of a Co- 
ordinating Council of the Arts and 
to recommend the lines along which 
such a Council should be set up.” 
This committee, of which not more 
than one member ever missed any 
one meeting, drew up the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws of the Council, 
and presented its findings at the 
second public meeting, which was 
held on October 29, 1946. The 
same invitation lists (with additionai 


names) and the same newspaper 
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advertisements brought together an- 
other audience of about four hundred 
people so interested in the idea of a 
Community Arts Council that the 
speeches from the floor proved the 
best part of the evening. Questions 
from the floor clarified many points, 
among them the important fact that 
the Council did not visualize itself 
as a group which would initiate or 
carry through cultural projects, but 
rather as a clearing house of advice 
and assistance. Activities were to 
be financed by low membership fees, 
by individual gifts, and, possibly, by 
some contribution from public funds. 
The second public meeting, by ac- 
cepting the proposed constitution 
and by-laws, and by electing the slate 
of officers proposed by the interim 
committee, created the Community 
Arts Council of Vancouver. 

The Community Arts Council is 
ready for action. Its personnel 
includes the Director of C.B.C. 
(Western Region) as President, 
with the President of the Labor Arts 
Guild as Vice-President ; the Direc- 
tor of the Workers’ Educational 
Association, who is popular with 
many groups of organized labor ; the 
President of the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Artists, who is Canada’s best- 
known painter; a college professor, 
who spent the last five years in 
government service; the maitre 
d’hotel of our largest hotel, who is 
internationally known for his work 
in photography; the head of Group 
Work in the city’s Social Service; 
a builder, who dreams of an architec- 
tural Vancouver which might be 


worthy of our mountains; an indus- 
trialist ; a public relations consultant; 
members of University and School 
departments; the Concertmaster of 
the Symphony, who is deeply inter- 
ested in bringing music to children. 

The experiences of the past year 
and a half have proved that few 
activities are more effective in unit- 
ing divergent groups within a city 
than a constructive attempt to bring 
within the reach of all citizens the 
best resources in living that the arts 
can offer. 


(Continued from page 16) 
a stimulus to adult educators. We 
are going to give intelligent con- 
sideration to older people to have 
our best political, economic and 
social planning thwarted. If we are 


wise we will remember this as we 
plan our programs and lay out our 


Community Centers. We cannot 
take the chance of losing a single 
contribution like that of Dr. H. M. 
Tory who in his 80th year came out 
of the busy life which we called re- 
tirement to become President of a 
new and thriving Carleton College, 
in Ottawa. 





BRIEF NEWS 


Projects and Activities 
in Nova Scotia 


\ travelling exhibition of Pictures 
’ Nova Scotia has been prepared 
vith the support and co-operation 
‘ the Nova Scotia Society of Art- 
ts and Nova Scotia College of Art. 
comprises some thirty original 
| paintings and water colours, con- 
eniently crated and boxed and ac- 
companied by panels for hanging. 
This exhibition is available to any 
mmunity, large or small, in Nova 
Scotia in which a local organization 
vishes to sponsor its showing. To 
ut down time lost in transportation, 
t will be shown first in one region of 
the Province at a time. Inspectors, 
eachers, Home and School Associ- 
‘tions, and other bodies, as well as 
local newspapers, will be fully in- 
formed as to this exhibition as it is 
vailable for their respective regions. 
To assist study groups of parents 
n the Home and School Movement 
ind other bodies as well, a Parent 
Education Service is being devel- 
ped. This will include: 

(a) Study outlines, pamphlets, 
etc., for sale at cost and also a 
‘Parent’ Library” of books on 
children for free loan to mem- 
bers of study groups. 

(b) Weekend or other short 
courses on a regional basis to en- 


able leaders of groups to carry 
them on most effectively. 

(c) Assistance to study groups 
to enable them occasionally to con- 
sult visiting experts in this field. 

Plans for two or three regional 
short courses for study group leaders 
have been made in co-operation with 
officers of the Nova Scotia Home 
and School Federation. 


*x* * * 


Visual Education 


A programme kit on visual edu- 
cation has been prepared by a com- 
mittee of the National Councils of 
Y.W.C.A. and Y.M.C.A. This kit 
was made possible through consul- 
tation with the National Film Board 
and the National Film Society and 
recommends films in the fields of 
recreation, Canadian culture, com- 
munity life, health, and travel. It 
also deals with such matters as film 
libraries, film forums, film strips, 
and copies of the kit may be secured 
from either National Council by pay- 
ing the cost of the mimeographing. 


x * * 


Labour’s Civil Rights 


Two provincial committees of 
trade unionists have been set up to 
defend the civil rights of trade 
unionists. The Quebec Committee 
for Defense of Trade Union Rights, 
formed in Montreal, has as its aims: 
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“To conduct a campaign against out- 
moded and discriminatory labor 
legislation ; to fight against the abuse 
of technicalities in the law by the 
Provincial Government in order to 
break strikes and destroy unions; to 
collect funds for the legal defense of 
arrested union leaders’. 

The formation of these committees 
has resulted from the number of un- 
usual actions taken by provincial 
Attorneys General against trade 
union organizers and leaders in 
strikes. Arrests have been made 
under sections of the law which were 
obviously never meant to be used 
for the purpose of such arrests, bail 
has been refused for men awaiting 
trial, or unusually high bail been 
set, and charges of conspiracy to do 
an illegal act (which sometimes 
carry a heavier penalty than does the 
illegal act itself) have been brought 
against union leaders instead of 
simple charges of committing an 


offence. 


ok * 


Congress of Women 
Form First Canadian 
Branch 


After hearing Dr. Gene Weltfish, 
anthropologist and president of the 
Congress of American Women and 
vice-president of the Women’s In- 
ternational Democratic Federation, 
several hundred women from vari- 
ous women’s organizations in To- 
ronto voted at the King Edward 
Hotel Jan. 28 to form a Congress 
of Canadian Women, to be affiliated 
with the international federation. 


The resolution to found a Con- 
gress of Canadian Women states: 
“The purpose of the Congress of 
Canadian Women will be: (a) to 
defend and advance the status and 
welfare of women in Canada and in 
all parts of the world, in political, 
economic and cultural fields: (b) 
to promote Canada’s full and proper 
contribution to world peace; (c) to 
advance the stability and well-being 
of family life, to protect and promote 
the health and full development of 
children and youth, and to ensure for 
them the extension of the benefits 
of science and education for the 
fulfilment of their abilities, talents 
and aspirations; (d) to further de- 
mocracy in Canada and throughout 
the world, and to protect our own 
and other nations against anti-social 
and Fascist forces seeking to under- 
mine, warp and impede the growth 
of democratic society.” 


x* * * 


Ontario and Farm 
Forum Projects 


It’s commonly accepted that a 
Forum must have an Action Pro- 
ject if it’s going to be really effec- 
tive. Here’s a list of projects which 
Forums have undertaken this pas: 
fall. 

Corn binder purchased co-opera- 
tively. Community Fowl Supper 
Hydro installed through Forum ei- 
fort. Guest speaker on Health 
Co-operatives. County Libraries. 
Federation. Cream Producers. 
Resolution sent to Department of 
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Game and Fisheries re open deer 
National Film Board 
Showings. Visit to Guelph Co-op. 
Hospitalization. Dental Clinics in 
School. Home Improvement Pro- 
‘ect. Skating rink. Recreation 
crounds. Roadside improvement. 
Reforestation. Soil Testing. School 
sround improvement. Church 
sround improvement. Snow Club. 
Series of talks on municipal govern- 
Reports from Delegates to 
Conventions. Mail boxes painted. 


season. 


ment. 


Organized welcome for new family. 
Boys’ and Girls’ Calf Club. Warble 
Fly Campaign. Set up information 
Organized new Forums. 
Musical Evening. Community Can- 
nery. Co-operative Insurance. 


bureau. 


Rural Health 


\VIDESPREAD interest in setting up 
more adequate medical services for 
farming areas is reported by Nat- 
ional Film Board field men who 
have been showing the film RURAL 
HEALTH on their circuits. This 
film, which describes the operation 
of Manitoba’s new Health Units, 
has helped to create a demand for 
more information on provisions for 
health services in other provinces 
ind has given rise to discussions in 
hundreds of rural communities on 
how to improve local public health 
programs. On Saskatchewan cir- 
cuits a short film trailer on that Pro- 
vince’s hospitalization plan was 
shown along with Rurat HEALTH. 


One Northern Ontario field repre- 
sentative reports: “People on my 
circuit are asking ‘Is there anything 
like this in Ontario? Will the Pro- 
vince help out as Manitoba does? 
How about more information on the 
whole thing?’ Everyone seemed 
satisfied that the project was a real 
advance in the control of disease, and 
judging by the attitude of my 
audiences, a scheme like this would 
take immediate hold here in On- 


’ 


tario.’ 


Woman’s Way 


Mattie Rotenberg, one of Can- 
ada’s outstanding radio personalities, 
will present the series, “Woman’s 
Way,” every Thursday, beginning 
Mar. 6. Mrs. Rotenberg has made 
a study of women’s social and eco- 
nomic position in various countries 
of the world, and the theme of her 
series will be the contribution of 
women to human progress. Mrs. 
Rotenberg, the mother of five child- 
ren, is on the teaching staff of To- 
ronto University and a well-known 
radio broadcaster, having won the 
1945 radio award of the Canadian 
Women’s Press Club. 

Topics in her series are as follows: 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 3—Women in Religion 

. 10—Women in Science 


. 17—Women in History 


6—Women in Arts of Living 
13—Women in Social Culture 
20—W omen in Politics 
27—W omen in Militarism 
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Delinquency Can Be Prevented 
Part | 
By S. R. Laycock 


Can delinquency be prevented? 
“Yes,” emphatically states Sanford 
Bates, Commissioner of the New 
Jersey Department of Institutions 
and Agencies, who is one of Ameri- 
ca’s top-ranking penologists. Mr. 
Bates says further: “All our ac- 


cumulated experience in the field of 
criminology points to the fact that 
crime and delinquency are products 
of social neglect, of civic inertia. An 
aroused community can rid itself of 
the spawning places of anti-social 


behavior. A virile community can 
provide positive satisfactions which 
will go a long way towards removing 
the incentives of crime.” 

If the majority of the citizens of 
any Canadian community really 
agreed with Mr. Bates, that com- 
munity could really “go to town” in 
the field of delinquency-prevention. 
The real conflict is not between those 
who are “for” or “against” delin- 
quency-prevention ; rather it is be- 
tween those who are fighting to 
eradicate an unnecessary evil and 
those thousands of our citizens who 
are indifferent to the general welfare 
or who refuse to see that the general 
welfare is threatened. 

All authorities are agreed that 
delinquency-prevention can be ac- 


complished in any community by 
the people themselves. Combatting 
delinquency is not a job which the 
citizens can turn over to the police, 
the courts, the schools and the social 
agencies while they sit back and en- 
joy themselves. These agencies are 
needed and, indeed, are indispens- 
able. However, they are standing 
unaided at the foot of the dam try- 
ing to mop up the swelling stream 
with a mop unless the citizens of 
their community are doing their part 
by participating in an all-out com- 
munity-attack on the problem oi 
delinquency-prevention. 

The war demonstrated that the 
citizens of our Canadian communi- 
ties can rise to intelligent and con- 
certed community-action when they 
desire to do so. The record of 
Citizens’ Defence Committees and o/ 
Citizens’ War Services Committees 
constitutes a chapter in Canadian 
history of which we may well be 
proud. Why shouldn’t our citizens 
protect themselves and their children 
against the equally dangerous social 
hazards of peace-time? They can do 
it if they will. So far as preventing 
juvenile delinquency goes they must 
realize that it is a job which is the 
community's job—to be achieved 





only by the co-operative and vigor- 
ous action of all citizens. 


Where Do Governments Come In? 


There is a tendency for citizens 
in many communities to sit back 
and place the full responsibility 
for delinquency-prevention on the 
shoulders of the 
federal governments. 
the government do 
they ask. 


provincial or 
“Why doesn't 

something ?” 
The answer to that is 
that no government can hope to 
solve the problem of preventing 
juvenile delinquency no matter how 
many specialized services it develops 
—unless the citizens of its communi- 
ties band themselves together for an 
all-out attack on the problem along 
many fronts. 

However, the government has a 
real part to play. It must take the 
lead in stimulating and helping local 
communities to organize for a com- 
munity-attack on the problem with- 
out taking the responsibility off the 
shoulders of these local communities. 
The government must also make 
available various technical aids to 
delinquency-prevention which can be 
used by the local communities— 
experts on whose services the local 
bodies of citizens may call for advice 
and guidance, literature, films and 
radio programs for developing public 
opinion, and certain provincial ser- 
vices in the fields of welfare, health, 
education and legislation which a 
community needs in order to make 
its efforts turn into realities. Cer- 
tainly there is a wide variation in 
the resources of various communities 


so far as educational, health and 
recreational services go and it is the 
business of the provincial govern- 
ment to see that a community has 
resources to draw on if it bestirs 
itself to do so. In addition the 
government will need to co-ordinate 
the activities of its various com- 
munities into a comprehensive plan 
of attack on the prevention of 
delinquency throughout the whole 
province. 

In New Jersey there has been set 
up in the Department of Institutions 
and Agencies a Division of Com- 
munity Services for Delinquency 
Prevention. The work of the Divi- 
sion is to render assistance to com- 
munities in their efforts to prevent 
juvenile delinquency ard other 
forms of social breakdown likely to 
cause delinquency and crime. Any 
program or technique which tends to 
make communities more wholesome 
places for all children is considered 
“delinquency-prevention.” The Divi- 
sion also fosters state-wide co- 
operation of state departments and 
co-operates with state, local public 
and private agencies, and co- 
ordinates committees for the purpose 
of stimulating more effective use of 
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community resources and services, 
recommending needed new services 
and establishing closer mutual rela- 
tionships and understanding among 
the various groups concerned with 
the welfare of children and youth. 
Particular stress is laid on winning 
the participation of citizens in all 
walks of life so that the responsi- 
bility for delinquency-prevention will 
be accepted at the “grass roots” by 
the entire community. The Division 
conducts studies of problems relating 
to the welfare of youth and of 
methods for solving these problems. 
It advises both governmental and 
community organizations regarding 
the formulation and operation of 
delinquency - prevention programs. 
The Division operates on the prin- 
ciple that, while in the last analysis 
the power of free choice operates in 
whether or not an individual be- 
comes delinquent, the measure of 
success in community and _ state 
efforts to prevent delinquency lies in 
the heightening of the personal 
satisfactions socially-acceptable 
conduct. 

Canadians would do well to con- 
sider the New Jersey plan. In each 
province there should be a Division 
of Corrections under a _ trained 
penologist who would have charge 
of a comprehensive program for the 
prevention of crime and delinquency 
as well as for the treatment of 
offenders both within and without 
the walls of a penal institution. 
Treatment of offenders outside the 
walls of an institution involves the 
provision of two kinds of services: 


in 
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(a) Probation — which involves 
careful supervision, by trained social 
workers, of offenders who have been 
found guilty and placed on proba- 
tion by court order, and (b) Parole 
—which is treatment outside the 
institution for the unexpired part of 
a sentence. This treatment is car- 
ried out by trained social workers 
and is designed to re-adjust the 
prisoner back into the life and work 
of the community. Parole should 
not be regarded as clemency. There 
will, of course, be a real place for 
a voluntary prisoners’ rehabilitation 
society to help prisoners find satis- 
faction in  socially-acceptable _be- 
havior after they are freed from 
official supervision. 

In each Canadian province there 
should be an Advisory Committee 
on the Prevention of Delinquency 
on which all the major provincial 
organizations — both governmental 
and citizen—should have representa- 
tion. The committee should include 
representatives of the provincial de- 
partments of the Attorney-General, 
Health, Education and Welfare, 
Women’s Institutes, Homemakers’ 
Clubs, the provincial Teachers’ 
Federation, the provincial Home and 
School or Parent-Teacher Federa- 
tion, the provincial School Trustees’ 
Association, organized farmer and 
labor organizations, provincial asso- 
ciations of municipalities, provincial 
organizations of nurses and social 
workers, the Provincial Council of 
Women, provincial organizations of 
churches, service clubs and Cham- 
bers of Commerce, university de- 





partments of sociology, psychology 
and education, the Bar Association 
of the province, the College of 
Surgeons of the 
other provincially 
organized bodies of citizens. This 
Advisory Committee would assist in 
devising ways and means of stimulat- 
ing community organization for the 
prevention of delinquency along a 
broad front and would consider the 
best means of making available to 
communities the necessary expert 
leadership and services in order that 


Physicians and 


province, and 


a program of delinquency-prevention 
might be made effective. The bring- 
ing together of the members of such 
a committee would also do much to 
mobilize public opinion for an all-out 
attack on the problem. 


Why Delinquency Occurs 

The first step in organizing a 
community program of delinquency- 
prevention is to realize that delin- 
quency has many causes. It is not 
a disease in itself but is, like fever 
in physical illness, a symptom of 
emotional and personality difficulties 
which may stem from many different 
possible causes. 
result of 


Very often it is the 
several 
adverse influences acting at one and 
the same time. 


pressure from 
Usually these causes 
can be classified under four main 
(1) rooted in 
family life; (2) Causes rooted in 
personal life; (3) Causes footed in 
school life; and (4) Causes rooted 
in neighborhood life. 


headings : Causes 


Causes Rooted in Family Life 


A great deal of delinquency has 
its roots in defective family life. 
Parents who quarrel frequently with 
one another, who over-protect and 
coddle their children, who reject or 
are indifferent to their children, who 
themselves have low standards of 
conduct, who disagree over the 
handling of their children, or who 
are inconsistent in such handling, 
and who are harsh or bossy with 
their youngsters are apt to have 
delinquent children. In addition, 
broken homes and homes where one 
parent is absent through death or 
employment are more likely to 
produce delinquent children. So are 
homes with crowded housing condi- 
tions or where the area is a 
congested or factory area. Unem- 
ployment of the wage-earner or 
inadequate income also is apt to 
create tensions in the home which 
increase the probability of delinquent 
behavior in children. 


Causes Rooted in Personal Life 


Delinquents are usually unhappy 
and frustrated individuals. They are 
cheated children—cheated by their 
homes and schools of finding proper 
satisfactions 


needs for 
affection, belonging, independence, 
achievement, approval, and a sense 
of personal worth. As a result they 
seek roundabout ways of achieving 
satisfactions through bullying, boast- 
ing, bossiness, excuse-making, lying, 
stealing, and in other forms of 
aggressive behavior or through day- 
dreaming. 


for their 
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Physical and mental handicaps 
create problems of adjustment for 
any child and increase the likelihood 
of his being delinquent. Such a child 
is likely to feel inferior and to 
develop resentments and compensa- 
tions. In addition mentally handi- 
capped children are not as able as 
ordinary children to foresee conse- 
quences of their conduct to them- 
selves and others. 


In general the delinquent is an 
emotionally-disturbed child who is 
having difficulty finding satisfaction 
for his needs in a social way. 


Causes Rooted in School Life 

Nearly all delinquents are mal- 
adjusted to school, especially to 
Indeed the first 
signs of delinquency are usually to 
be found in truancy or maladjust- 


academic education. 


ment to school. This is usually due 
to the use of a standard curriculum 
to which the child has to conform 
willy-nilly—whether or not it is 
related to either his abilities or his 
needs. Other causes of delinquency 
lie in sarcastic, indifferent or mal- 
adjusted teachers, in methods of 
discipline which try to enforce 
obedience but fail to develop self- 
control and self-direction in pupils, 
in methods of teaching which involve 
much teacher-activity and little pupil- 
activity, in inadequate provision for 
guidance services both for personal 
and vocational guidance and in 
teachers who teach subject-matter 
rather than promote the all-around 
development of their pupils. 


Causes Rooted in Neighborhood Life 

One of the major causes of delin- 
quency lies in the low standard of 
values held by the adults of a com- 
munity. In communities where 
adults consider it smart to break 
traffic laws, liquor laws and income- 
tax laws and where they cheat public 
utilities, steal from freight yards or 
use the black market delinquency is 
likely to flourish. Indeed acts of 
delinquency often have their basic 
roots in the low ethical standards of 
many individuals who are accepted 
by the community as_ respected 
citizens. 

Laxity in law-enforcement in cer- 
tain communities, especially with 
respect to certain rackets and 
“underworld” practices, is an incen- 
tive to delinquency. 

Without doubt inadequate recrea- 
tion and leisure-time activities are a 
major cause of delinquency. All 
children (and adults) must find, 
through work and play, adequate 
outlets for their needs for achieve- 
ment, recognition and self-esteem. 
Wholesome forms of recreation, 
particularly creative recreation, must 
supply a major share of the outlets 
for these needs. This is especially 
true in the case of children. Lack 
of adequate recreational facilities for 
any age-group — pre-adolescents, 
teen-agers, out-of-school youth—is 
simply asking for trouble. 

Extravagant advertising of lurid 
commercial amusements and_ the 
toleration of trashy, obscene and 
“crime” literature and of highly 


(Continued on page 43) 
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> The development of adult education in Canada 
through the university extension departments, radio 
forums, and co-operatives, as told and commented on 
by Dr. Corbett, are a guide and inspiration to educators 


Short History of Adult Education 


Part Il 
By E. A. Corbett 


THE causes which led to the com- 
plete breakdown of the Mechanics 
Institute movement are exactly those 
which have destroyed, and in my 
opinion always will destroy, any 
project which has as its objective 
the education of masses of adults. 
The movement became professional, 
paternalistic, and centralized. It 
was decided, for example, that the 
Institutes must not become centres 
of dissension through the open and 
free discussion of questions of a con- 
troversial character such as social, 
economic, and political problems. 
Currieula were laid down as a pre- 
scription for the people, without 
reference to the needs, demands, and 
interests of the people immediately 
concerned. 

As the labour movements devel- 
oped, workers demanded that they 
have a say in the direction and 
policies of the Institutes. At the 
same time they began to include 
education as a necessary part of 
their organizational work. Here in 
Ontario as late as 1881 there were 
over one hundred Mechanics In- 
stitutes receiving grants of $30,000 a 


year from the provincial government. 
Nevertheless in 1892, at a confer- 
ence of university presidents called 
to consider among other things the 
responsibilities of Canadian univer- 
sities in the matter of popular 
education, Principal Grant of 
Queen’s University said quite truth- 
fully : “The one place you never find 
a mechanic is in a Mechanics In- 
stitute.” A fitting epitaph for a lost 
cause. 


A Voluntary Activity 


Another important lesson to be 
drawn from the history of the move- 
ment is that adult education must 
always remain a voluntary activity. 
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It is not simply a continuation of 
formal education; the whole genius 
of the movement is that people are 
learning because they want to learn. 
I do not mean by this that federal 
and provincial educational authori- 
ties must have no responsibility in 
the matter. Adult education will 
never become really effective until 
educational authorities cease to 
regard it as a separate and somewhat 
remote consideration, recognize it as 
a part of the whole process of educa- 
tion, and become willing to accept 
responsibility for its promotion and 
to give it financial support. But its 
roots must remain in the interests, 
the needs, the intellectual demands 
of the people themselves. 

It is worth while noting also that 
some, at least, of the obstacles in the 
way of a free expansion of adult 
educational facilities in the last 
century are still with us. It is true 
that illiteracy has largely disap- 
peared, but there are still many 
people in this country who regard 
adult as a dangerous 
activity. We are often told that it 
stirs up the people, makes them dis- 
satisfied with their rightful place in 
life. (I wish I could support that 
claim. Truth is most adult educa- 
tion like most formal education is so 
incredibly dull, it puts people to 
sleep.) We are told that the less 
people know about the world they 
live in, its governments, and how 
they operate, the less they know 
about economics and the basic causes 
of the major problems in a demo- 
cracy, the better for all concerned. 


education 


Many of those who oppose adult 
education in these terms are quite 
prepared to flood the country with 
propaganda presenting a particular 
point of view, but they vigorously 
oppose any free and objective dis- 
cussion of questions of a controver- 
sial character. These people would 
leave a man free to do what he likes 
provided he does what they consider 
to be in his best interest. They would 
give a man Freedom of thought 
provided he thinks the right 
thoughts; Freedom of religion pro- 
vided he worships the true God; 
Freedom of speech, provided he 
says the right things ; Freedom from 
want provided he does not want too 
much. 


University Extension Departments 


Following the disappearance of the 
Mechanics Institutes the universities 
of Canada began to take the lead in 


adult education. In the early years 
of this century the universities of 
Western Canada became the centres 
of an expanding attempt to relate the 
research, the thinking, and_ the 
internal policies of the universities 
to the economic and cultural needs 
of their constituencies. Departments 
of Extension were established as 2 
sort of medium of exchange between 
the community and the university. 
Today nearly every university in 
Canada has an active Extension 
division engaged in the promotion 
and organization of adult education. 

It was mainly through pressure on 
the part of university Directors of 
Extension that the organization ! 
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represent, i.e., the Canadian Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, was or- 
ganized in 1935, to serve as a 
national clearing-house and  co- 
ordinating agency in adult educa- 
tion; a survey completed that year 
had revealed the fact that there were 
literally hundreds of official and 
voluntary agencies at work in this 
field. In has been our job to estab- 
lish some measure of co-ordination 
and integration of programmes as 
well as provide services in the form 
of publications, study outlines, 
leadership training, experimental 
work, national conferences, and 
generally to create a working phil- 
osophy for the whole movement. I 
think we have succeeded in bringing 
about a new emphasis in the ap- 
proach to the whole problem of adult 
education. 


Essentials in Adult Education 


When the universities first entered 
the field there was a tendency to 
regard the provision of services as 
of prime importance in any adult 
education activity. At the Univer- 
sity of Alberta, for example, we had 
at one time the largest film library 
in Canada. We had several hundred 
travelling libraries, our own radio- 
station, an enormous library of 
lantern slides, each with its type- 
written lecture, package libraries for 
debating societies, lecture courses, 
and soon. These were of course of 
great value, and were widely used 
and appreciated by the people of the 
Province. But I have long ago ceased 
to estimate the value of an educa- 





tional project in terms of the volume 
of services provided. It has been 
my experience that you can place a 
travelling library in every bush in 
the province; you can arrange to 
provide educational films to every . 
community once a week; you can 
send out lecturers and professors by 
the carload to the schools, com- 
munity halls, and church basements 
of the province—and nothing of any 
great value will survive the on- 
slaught. In fact by providing ser- 
vices too freely you may do little 
more than encourage inertia and an 
attitude of indifferent receptivity. 
Unless these services are related to 
and integrated with the immediate 
social, economic, and cultural needs 
and interests of the community all is 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbals. 
Again, one of the most encouraging 
signs of progress in adult education 
in Canada today is the recognition 
of the fact that there are two prime 
essentials in any adequate pro- 
gramme, the library and the well- 
organized, well-led discussion-group ; 
with that background your lecture 
programme, your film and slide dis- 
plays, your leadership training 
courses, your radio talks take on life 
and meaning. Father Jimmy Tomp- 
kins was right when he said at our 
meeting some years ago at Niagara 
Falls: “Give the people the books 
and ideas, and you'll be amazed at 
what they will do for themselves.” 
The tutorial seminar system of 
adult education which constitutes the 
main activity of the Department of 
Extension of the University of 





Toronto and which gives an oppor- 
tunity for continued education to 
thousands of people every year, is 
of course sound. It provides the 
services of experts in various fields. 
Other universities situated in large 
cities, McGill, Queen’s, the Univer- 
sity of Western Ontario, McMaster, 
Dalhousie, provide similar services 
in greater or less degree. It is the 
method used largely also by the 
Workers’ Education Association in 
Great Britain and Canada. 

But Canada is a country of great 
distances and only a small section of 
its population can be served in this 
way. Consequently the Western 
universities and some of the smaller 
universities of Eastern Canada 
utilize a more informal type of adult 
education: they rely to a great ex- 


tent upon the informal study-group 
method, as a preparation for action 
within the community. 


Francis Xavier Experiment 


In this field, St. Francis Xavier 
University has had spectacular suc- 
cess. It may be of interest here to 
describe the techniques used and the 
results achieved in what is so often 
referred to as the St. Francis Xavier 
Experiment. 

About twenty years ago a group of 
professors at St. Francis Xavier, led 
by the Reverend Doctor Tompkins, 
decided that something ought to be 
done to check the steady movement 
of young people away from the farms 
and fishing villages of eastern Nova 
Scotia to the cities of the eastern 
United States and of Canada. Ob- 


viously the only way to do this was 
to improve the standard of living in 
the affected areas. 

Along the eight thousand miles of 
coast-line of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Prince Edward 
Island are hundreds of small villages 
whose inhabitants divide their ener- 
gies between farming and fishing. In 
the late nineteen-twenties the total 
cash income of a family was rarely 
more than two to three hundred 
dollars a year. Cod sold at the docks 
for from one to two cents per pound, 
lobsters for from five to six cents 
each. As a result living conditions 
in some areas were worse than in a 
city slum. The children were under- 
nourished, health conditions were 
bad, schools were neglected, the 
morale of the people was depressed 
and broken by poverty. 

Dr. Tompkins and Dr. M. M. 
Coady believed that if you are to 
have Freedom from want you must 
have at least a measure of Freedom 
from ignorance. But it was also 
their firm conviction that it is little 
use talking to a man about educa- 
tion or culture, or even about his 
soul, until you have put a shirt on 
his back and food in his stomach. 
Dr. Tompkins was convinced that 
adult education, and the economic 
approach in such education, was the 
only way in which to teach the 
people to develop through group 
action their own spiritual and 
material resources. He according) 
gave up his chair in the University 
and took one of the poorest parishes 
in Cape Breton; in that parish of 
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two or three hundred people, he 
worked out his educational _ 
ophy in actual practice. 

Later, in 1928, with the aid of a 
grant of money from the Carnegie 
Corporation, a Department of Ex- 
tension was established at St. 
Francis Xavier and Dr. M. M. 
Coady and his assistant, A. B. Mac- 
donald, began to lay the foundations 
of one of the most remarkable pro- 
grammes of economic rehabilitation 
seen anywhere outside of the Scan- 
dinavian countries. No _ elaborate 
equipment was required; the tech- 
nique used was simple. Mass meet- 
ings were held in an effort to per- 
suade large numbers of people that 
only through hard study, group 


action, and a better understanding 
of their own economic resources 
could they find the way to improve- 


ment in their way of life. It was 
slow and hard work, but by 1935 or 
1936 there were something like two 
thousand study-groups meeting 
regularly under the leadership of 
clergymen, teachers, and _ local 
authorities. Credit Unions were 
organized to give the people control 
of their credit and training in group 
action. Then came the co-operative 
ownership of the means of produc- 
tion and marketing, such as fish- 
processing plants, and co-operative 
stores. 

[ spent a part of last August and 
September travelling about the 
Maritime Provinces, and one would 
be dull and heavy-witted indeed to 
be left unmoved by what has taken 
place in the last ten years. These 


people have become masters of their 
own destiny and control a business 
enterprise worth millions of dollars. 
They have 60 co-operative stores 
with 12,000 members, doing an 
annual business of $7,000,000; a 
central supply house with a gross 
turnover of $4,500,000; 400 Credit 
Unions, with assets of $4,500,000, 
which have loaned $13,000,000 in 
twelve years, with a negligible loss 
of $1200. In addition there are 
housing projects, hospital services, 
and processing plants. 

But the gains are found not only 
in economic betterment. They are 
evident in improved health, in better 
schools, and in an amazing new spirit 
of self-respect and confidence which 
has touched all groups in the com- 
munity. 

One very important lesson which 
has been sharply emphasized by the 
success of the St. Francis Xavier 
programme is that adult education 
must begin with the actual every-day 
interests and occupations of the 
people concerned. These interests 
differ with every community. The 
least common denominator may be 
almost anything: art, music, drama, 
handicrafts, the co-operative move- 
ment. Motivation may come from 
an interest in public health, better 
schools, child welfare, or, as is the 
case with the Workers’ Educational 
Association, the need for a better 
knowledge of economics, political 
science, labour legislation, labour- 
union problems. Whatever the im- 
mediate interest may be it must be 


(Continued on page 43) 
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gee pee through groups by mem- 
of existing forums, is Quebec's 
answer to bigger and better forums. 


Organizing Forums in Quebec 


By Joseph Galway 


(Foreword: The number of groups actively participating in Farm 
Radio Forum in Quebec has grown year by year, but the greatest increase 
has occurred during the current season. The following figures on Forum 
Findings received by the Quebec office indicate the growth over the past 
four years. 

1943-44 1944-45 1945-46 1946-47 
(to end of 
January) 


Average number of reports received each broadcast. 50 72 105 


Highest number of reports received any one broadcast. 68 75 85 116 


Forums in Quebec are to be found in most English-speaking areas, 
extending from Gatineau and Pontiac Counties north and northwest of 
Ottawa to the Eastern Township south of the St. Lawrence River, right 
down to the U.S. boundary. 

In this article, the Quebec Farm Forum Secretary tells how this year's 
increase in number of active Forums in Quebec was brought about by skil- 
ful field work and the organizing activity of local farm people. Ruth I. 
McKenzie, Assistant Secretary, National Farm Radio Forum.) 


It has been apparent for a con- and work with people in the com- 
siderable length of time now that an munity, but there is a different 
effective job of field work cannot be approach to be used and another 
done by individual contacts made by type of job to be done. 

a Provincial Farm Forum Secretary. Extension through groups has 
The expense and time involved in long been recognized as the most 
making personal calls on prospective 
Forum members in different parts of 


the province are the chief prohibiting MR. GALWAY is Secretary for 
cacti Windia ed tint ei de Form Forums in Quebec. He 
ve oe : on —— was recently appointed Secretary 
isn’t still a job for the field man. In of National Farm Forums, to 
fact, it’s more important than ever succeed Ralph Staples. 

for the Provincial Secretary to plan 


























method of 
Organizing 


effective 


efficient and 
doing extension work. 
Farm Forums is just another exten- 


sion job. Members of an existing 
Forum are, as a rule, anxious to see 
other groups organized. They are 
familiar with the surrounding dis- 
trict and in the best position to know 
the neighbourhoods most likely to 
organize a Forum. 

In the Questionnaire submitted to 
the Forums in the last series of the 
1945-46 season the group secretaries 
were asked to list the names of 
prospective Forum neighbourhoods. 
This brought excellent response in 
Quebec, even under the handicap of 
a small English population. Ninety- 
eight existing groups suggested fifty- 
two places where new groups might 
be established. 

The process of working through 
groups had started, but the big 
problem of how to get these new 
groups functioning was yet to be 
solved. It has been the custom for 
a number of years in Quebec to hold 
spring and fall county Forum rallies. 
It’s not an easy job to make all the 
arrangements for these meetings, 
and certainly very difficult for the 
Provincial Secretary to handle it 
from the central office. As there are 
no County Federations of Agricul- 
ture in Quebec, Forum members in 
two of the well-organized counties 
developed the idea in 1944 of form- 
ing a County Forum Committee. 
This committee took over the 
responsibility of organzing the 
county rally. It became quite ap- 
parent in the spring of 1946 that a 
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committee in each county would be 
a decided advantage, not only to 
assist in sponsoring the rallies each 
year, but also to help organize new 
groups. During the spring, a definite 
attempt was made to set up a com- 
mittee in each county. In the plan 
used, each existing Forum in the 
county nominated a representative to 
the committee. The committee 
elected executive members. 





Mr. J. Galway 


Two months before the 1946 Fail 
Forum season started, I arranged 
to meet each county committee. 
With a list of the names suggested 
by the Forums in the spring, plus the 
names of Forums once organized in 
the county—but not now functioning 
—I sat down with the committee and 


we went to work. Additional sug- 


(Continued on page 47) 
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To Farm Forums 





NATIONAL FARM RADIO FORUM EXECUTIVE 

Many national organizations in this wide country experience difficulty 
in attaining a proper structure. The National Executive of Farm Radio 
Forum feels that constitutionally it is far from perfect. Ideally the National 
Executive should give adequate representation to sponsoring organizations 
on the one hand and to Farm Forums and provincial Farm Forum com- 
mittees on the other. Difficulties in the way arise mainly from Canadian 
geography, the diversity of provincial organizations and the necessity for 
operating on a very limited budget. 

Originally the National Farm Radio Forum Executive consisted of two 
representatives from each of the sponsoring organizations namely, the CBC, 
the CAAE and the CFA. Later, in order to give more adequate western 
representation, the Executive was enlarged to eight including one repre- 
sentative from the Western Agricultural Conference and one from the 
western section of the CAAE. 


At a recent meeting of the National Executive the whole question oi 
national sponsorship and government of Farm Forum was given detailed 
consideration. Decisions were made which augur well for the future. First, 
the national governing body of Farm Radio Forum wil! henceforth bh: 
known as the National Board. Second, a committee was established t 
develop plans to provide more adequate representation on the part of the 
provincial committees and to report to the next meeting. The committe: 
consists of Ralph Staples, R. L. Stutt, Alex Sim and O. J. W. Shugg. 
Third, a working Executive of three was appointed consisting of Ralph 
Staples, Dr. Corbett and Fergus Mutrie. This Executive is to have full 
authority concerning editorial policy and matters of operation between 
meetings of the Board. 

It is hoped that decisions can be reached at the annual Farm Forum 
conference which will result in a more democratic and effective structure 
for National Farm Radio Forum. 
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PRE-TESTING DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

WE have been keeping our fingers crossed until experience indicates 
whether Farm Forum discussion questions are more satisfactory this year. 
Now there seems to be no doubt about it. The people in the Forums like 
the questions. 

Though much consideration has been given to both subject matter and 
construction of questions every year, results have not always been good. 
In the past the National office has received many letters suggesting that 
the meaning of the questions was obscure or that they were too complicated 
or that they were impossible to answer. So far this year there has been 
practically no comment of this kind. 

If our discussion questions are better much of the credit should go 
to the members of the Forum known as School Section No. 4, Darlington, 
in Durham County, Ontario. This is a typical Farm Forum in a mixed 
farming community about 50 miles east of Toronto. The people of this 
Forum very generously agreed to help us. 

At our request they held their first meeting September 23 so that 
material for discussion and discussion questions could be tried out in their 
group before Farm Forum Guide for the first night went to press. So 
successful was this first experiment that Ruth McKenzie has been meeting 
with them regularly and they have been discussing questions five or six 
weeks in advance of each broadcast. The people of the Forum have 
continued to cooperate at real inconvenience to themselves. 

Because of the help received from this group we have printed discussion 
questions this year with greater confidence than ever before and it would 
now seem that this confidence has been justified. 


RALPH S. STAPLES 
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BOOK, FILM, PAMPHLET SHELF 


HOUSING 


A Place to Live Discussion Trailer (Film). National Film Board. 6 minutes, 
Black and White. (1946) 


A group discussion on housing problems in Canada. Issues are raised to 
stimulate further discussion by the audience. 


When We Build Again (Film). British Ministry of Information. 9 minutes. 
Black and White. (1946) 
Discusses principles of rehousing and town planning, showing actual plans 
and models for rebuilding a crowded area and planning a modern satellite 
town. 

Housing in Our Time (Film). U.S. Housing Authority. 20 minutes. Black 
and White. 
Shows housing conditions in the United States to-day, and the efforts of 
the government to remedy the situation. 

A Place to Live, by Hazen Sise. Canadian Affairs Series. Ottawa, Wartime 
Information Board, 1945. 

Housing News. Bulletins published by the Citizens’ Housing and Planning 
Association, 75 Spadina Road, Toronto. Titles are What is Public Housing 
and The Social Cost of Poor Housing. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Challenge to Crime. Look Magazine, | reel, sound, B&W. N.F.S. 
Recreation activities organized by the teen-agers of Moline, Illinois. 
Children of the City. British, 1945, 3 reels, sound, B&W. Libraries. 
A typical Juvenile Court case in Edinburgh illustrates treatment there. 
Children on Trial. British, 1946, 7 reels, sound, B&W. N.F.S. 
A fictional presentation based on fact shows the rehabilitation of a girl 
and a boy. 
Debatable Points in Industrial School Treatment. Canadian Welfare, February 
15th, 1942, and April Ist, 1942. Ottawa, the Canadian Welfare Council, 
245 Cooper St. Price 25c. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Craftsmen’s Library—Edited by Ivan H. Crowell, Director of Handicrafts, 
McGill University, Macdonald College P.O. Que. Macmillan Company, 
Toronto, 1945. 20c each. 

Included in this series are pamphlets by experts on marionettes, cork work, 
linoleum block printing, hooked rugs, glove making, leather work, weaving, 
wood carving, jewellry making. 

Habitant Arts and Crafts. National Film Board, 1944, 1 reel, sound, colour. 
Libraries. 

Snowshoe making, shipbuilding, and wood carving in French Canada. 
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By K. L. 








THe C.B.C. “Citizens’ Forum” 
combines two excellent media for 
promotion of a better citizenship. 
First, it brings to the Canadian 
public expert opinions on problems 
which are of national importance 
and on which it is expected that 
every Canadian citizen should form- 
ulate an opinion. Secondly, it pro- 
motes the use of the “forum” meth- 
od which is recognized as one of 
the best ways for a group of people 
to submit their individual opinions 
(or prejudices) on a subject to the 
acid test of discussion and thus to 
arrive at a majority opinion if not 
a unanimous agreement. 

But, in spite of the high aims of 
the “Citizen’s Forum,” it must be 
admitted as a sorry fact that only 
an infinitesimally small percentage 
of Canadians have formed listening 
groups to carry out the recom- 
mended program. The “Citizens’ 
Forum” has built up an excellent 
organization but it resembles a fac- 
tory which, though equipped with 
the very finest machinery, is oper- 

























Can Citizens’ Forum perform a 
wider public service? “Yes”, says Mr. 
Young. “but only if forum topics are 
related to home and community prob- 


Citizenship Begins At Hom 










Young 





ating at only ten percent of its pos- 
sible output. The “Farm Forum,” 
on the other hand, has developed 
and flourished and can justly claim 
a prominent place in Rural Adult 
Education. Here we have a case 
of two programs which have similar 
aims and employ almost identical 
methods. Both are presenting cur- 
rent topics in the form of panel dis- 
cussions. Both attempt to stimulate 
further discussion among interested 
listening groups. “Farm Forum” 
grows and becomes an accepted in- 
stitution in Rural Communities; 
“Citizens’ Forum’ remains rela- 
tively static from year to year. 
Where, then, lies the difference in 
the appeal to public interest ? 

I don’t think that one needs to 
look very far or very hard to find 
the underlying reasons. The topics 
which are presented for discussion 





MR. YOUNG is an Assistant 
Director of the Ontario Adult 
Education Board. 














by “Citizens’ Forum” are too far 
removed from the daily life and 
thinking of the average Canadian. 
“Controlling Atomic Energy”, 
“Canada and the U.S.S.R.”, “Is 
Germany a Menace’’?, “The Future 
of British Foreign Policy” ,—Cana- 
dians want to know all of the facts 
about these things. As individuals, 
however, they are reluctant to carry 
on a group discussion of these topics 
because (a) they do not feel that 
they know enough of the facts to be 
able to express a worth-while opin- 
ion, (6) their decision, if reached, 
is purely an academic one and (c) 
they can see no apparent relation 
between the decision of their group 
and any action which 
might be taken on the subject. 

If one wishes to stimulate and 


possible 


develop a really live approach to 
group discussion, the topic selected 
must be within the comprehension 
and experience of the group. In 
the average person’s life there are 
many problems of immediate and 


personal importance. He would 
much rather discuss these, first, 
because he is interested in getting 
help by pooling his opinions with 
others of the group and, second, 
because such discussion can result 
in positive action. 

Citizenship in common with char- 
ity, begins at home. A citizen’s 
duties to his family and children, 
his interest in improving his own 
home and community, his relations 
to his fellow citizens, the welfare of 
underprivileged children, the health 
standards of his own neighborhood, 


—these are all basic to good citizen- 
ship. What we need most and first 
in Canada is an active, dynamic, 
day-to-day citizenship with its roots 
firmly established in Canadian soil. 

Through the press and radio the 
Canadian public should be, (and 
usually is), kept thoroughly and 
accurately informed on every topic 
which is related to our national 
well-being. This must continue to 
be our policy if we are to maintain 
a free, democratic society. It is 
essential that we should have the 
information, guidance and advice oi 
experts on the problems of national 
and international importance. A far 
greater public service could be 
rendered by harnessing the vast 
potential of the “Citizen’s Forum” 
organization to the more homely 
problems of citizenship which are 
equally important and far closer to 
the hearts, the needs and the think- 
ing of the Canadian people. Let us 
discuss topics which will help par- 
ents to understand the problems 
involved in guiding their children; 
topics which will make clearer and 
closer the relationship of the home 
and the school. Forums can en- 
courage Canadian poeple to discuss 
purposefully the beautification of 
homes, farms and towns; to discuss 
ways and means of community 
planning. Why not deal with such 
universal problems as “budgeting 
the middle-class income”? These 
are only a few of the infinite number 
of topics which are very real and 
immediate to all Canadians from the 


(Continued on page 48) 





TOLERANCE 
The House I Live In 


16 mm., black and white, sound. 1 reel, 
10 minutes. Produced by R.K.O. 


Studios, Hollywood, 1946. 
FEATURING 
I 


Frank Sinatra and a 
opular treatment of the subject of 
olerance, this film has had wide cir- 
culation in the commercial theatres and 
is now available in 16 mm. The ser- 
vices of the actors and technicians 
connected with the production were 
donated and all proceeds go to charity. 

The picture opens with Frank Sina- 
tra singing one of his best-known 
popular ballads, registering immediate 
appeal with the bobby-soxers. He goes 
jutside and runs into a small-boy gang 
war, and finds that their victim is 
being tormented because the other boys 
don’t like his religion. The rest of the 
film is a lecture by Sinatra on tolerance 
and its place in a democracy versus 
prejudice and naziism. The very per- 
sonal, colloquial and simple aproach 
is extremely effective. 

This film is obviously directed to- 
ward boys and girls in their early 
teens, the age when prejudices are most 
likely to “jell”, and would be most 
useful in youth group work. It 
available from your local Film Library 
or from the National Film Society, 
172 Wellington St., Ottawa. 


D. M. R. 


is 


Peoples of The U.S.S.R. 
16 mm. black and white, sound. 3 
reels 30 minutes. Produced by 
Julian Bryan for International Film 
Foundation, New York, 1946. 
“PEOPLES OF THE U.S.S.R.” is an in- 
formation film about the more than 100 
national groups which go to make up 
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the 200,000,000 population of the 
Soviet Union. Although most of the 
photography was shot before the war 
over a period of several years, the edit- 
ing is post-war and designed to pro- 
mote a better understanding of a war- 
time ally and peace-time friend. The 
treatment is simple and non-contro- 
versial, and the plentiful use of excel- 
lent maps and charts presents a com- 
plex picture clearly. 

It is interesting to see Russia, once 
the scene of some of the worst pogroms 
in history, building national unity 
through cultural and educational inte- 
gration based on economic equality. 
For example, the film shows a court 
scene in which a man is charged under 
the Soviet law which pronounces 
intolerance a crime. The defendant is 
convicted and sentenced to a fine 
amounting to half his pay for six 
months. 

In Canada, current emphasis on 
citizenship includes promotion of inter- 
cutural appreciation with the same end 
in view as the Russians, the enriching 
of our own culture and the building of 
unity between various national groups. 

The film is also timely in view of 
widespread interest in racial and na- 
tionalistic prejudices and methods of 
combatting them, as well as its value 
as a source of information about the 
Soviet Union in general. It is suitable 
for use in any group, particularly high 
school and adult. 

“Peoples of the U.S.S.R.” is avail- 
able from your local Film Library or 
from the National Film Society, 172 
Wellington St., Ottawa. D. M. R. 








BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Hloliday at School 


16mm. Colour 18 minutes. Produced 

in 1946 by the National Film Board. 
Tus is a sympathetic treatment of 
that unique experiment in Adult Edu- 
cation—the Banff School of Fine Arts. 
The film, with its musical background 
and brilliant colours, catches the gay 
holiday spirit which pervades the 
school, despite the amount of serious 
work accomplished. Students are 
shown arriving from widely separated 
parts of the continent, attending those 
classes which suit their interests, and 
forming friendships on the basis of 
those interests. There are classes in 
Painting, Music, Oral French, Drama 
and Handicrafts, with well trained 
and often distinguished instructors in 
each. The surrounding landscape pro- 
vides scope for the young artists and 
the film makes the most of this, in- 
cluding beautiful views of the moun- 
tains and valley, interspersed with 
close-ups of the students themselves, 
and of the familiar faces of their in- 
structors, including Jackson, Glyde 
and Phillips. Students in handicrafts 
are seen hard at work with leather- 
craft and weaving. These are, for the 
most part, teachers and community 
workers who take their newly acquired 
skills back with them to their classes 
and groups. The Theatre division in its 
various aspects of playwriting, produc- 
ing, acting and stage setting is 
glimpsed in the film, as are the French 
Students and the Music Students with 
their distinguished instructor Max 
Pirani. Shots of the closing festival 
include displays of painting and handi- 
crafts and a final concert consisting 
of piano performances and plays, 
written and produced by the students 
themselves. 

The out-of-class hours are vividly 
depicted — boating, swimming and 
mountain climbing in this, one of Can- 
ada’s most scenic playgrounds. 
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The director of the school, Mr.Don- 
ald Cameron, is shown at his desk, 
and tribute paid to his energy and 
vision in starting such an experiment 
and expanding it each year until now 
it promises to become an_ all-year 
round institution, making an even 
greater contribution to Canadian Cul- 
ture. 

(Holidays at School) is available 
through film libraries or at the Nation- 
al Film Society, 172 Wellington 
Street, Ottawa. 

D. M. R. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
Boy in Court 


16 mm. Black and White 10 minutes. 
Produced by Willard Pictures for 
The National Probation Association, 
New York City. 

Tuere has been a greatly increased 
demand recently from communities 
throughout Canada for films on juven- 
ile delinquency. This film, although 
made in the United States, is certainly 
applicable in Canada, as the methods 
described are based on universal psy- 
chological principles. Indeed, it should 
make Canadians realize with a jolt, 
that our methods of treating delinquent 
youth fall far short of our knowledge 
of what ought to be done. 

Boy In Court is a presentation of 
the National Probation Association 
whose aim it is to make good citizens 
out of wayward youths. The fact that 
it shows the measures employed in 
treating an actual case makes it a dra- 
matic narrative and gives it wide popu- 
lar appeal. The boy, Johnny, who has 
stolen a car, is placed after his arrest 
in a pleasant detention home with a 
specially trained housemother and 
father. Here he has a good night's 
sleep and a nourishing breakfast before 
he goes to see his probation officer. 
At this stage, Johnny is sullen and un- 
communicative and the probation 
officer can do little more than find out 


















a few bare facts of his background. 
From this, he sets out to investigate 
this background, visiting the home, 
where he finds such conditions as 
to drive the boy to spend his time 
elsewhere; then his gang; and finally 
his school. Meanwhile the boy visits 
a clinic where he is given a thorough 
medical examination by a physician 
and aptitude tests by a psychologist. 
The trial we find to be a friendly con- 
ference of the judge, whose chief inter- 
est is to help the youngsters who ap- 
pear before him, the boy himself, his 
mother and the probation officer. The 
judge, after making it clear to Johnny 
that his offence would justify his being 
sent to an industrial school, places him 
instead on probation with the probation 
oficer as his friend and counsellor. 
Hard work begins then for the latter, 
as he faces the task of changing 
the boy’s attitude of distrust and 
indifference to one of responsive- 
ness and responsibility. Long walks 
together, casual conversation as man 
to man, and broadening of interests, 
serve to bring this about, and the end 
of the film shows a young citizen, 
alert, outgoing and eager to contribute 
something constructive to his com- 
munity. 

What might have happened under 
the old system is pointed out from time 
to time, so that the audience is kept 
aware of the contrast. Instead of be- 
coming, under careful guidance, a re- 
spected and _ self-respecting young 
citizen, Johnny might have been a very 
different lad, mingling with hardened 
criminals, leaving home in disgrace, 
spending his late teens at an industrial 
school, becoming more and more 
embittered, and leaving at tweny-one 
only to enter upon an adult life of 
crime and jail sentences. 

Boy In Court is available at the Na- 
tional Film Society. 


D. M. R. 









(Continued from page 28) 
sensational shows and questionable 
amusements are contributory causes 
of crime. 

If, in addition to the above, the 
community fails to provide adequate 
services for the understanding and 
treatment of behavior-problems the 
chances of children becoming delin- 
quent are greatly increased. The 
absence of child-guidance clinics and 
competently-staffed welfare agencies 
in any community is asking for 
trouble. A punitive approach to the 
treatment of delinquency is an un- 
intelligent approach and is likely to 
aggravate the problem. 


(Continued from page 33) 
the point of departure in any suc- 
cessful programme of adult educa- 
tion. 

It has also become abundantly 
clear that a programme of study 
must be related to some definite 
programme of action. We have dis- 
covered through five years of experi- 
ence with the National Farm Radio 
Forum (which has a regular enrol- 
ment of some 20,000 farm people), 
and three years with the Citizens’ 
Forum that study-groups will not 
continue to thrive in a vacuum. 
They must find some worth-while 
project through which their thinking 
and planning may find useful ex- 
pression. 
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PALESTINE 


Thieves in the Night, by Arthur 
Koestler: Macmillan and Company, 
London, 1946. 353 pp. $3.00. 

“Underground To Palestine” by 1. F. 
Stone: Progress Books. Toronto 
1946. 240 pp. $3.00 

ARTHUR KOoESTLER’s new book is con- 

cerned with the story of a Jewish col- 

lective settlement in Palestine, but 
more particularly with the problem of 
building a Jewish National Home in 

Palestine. 

The story centres around Joseph, 
who, although partly Jewish, has been 
brought up as an Englishman. He be- 
comes a student of Judaism when his 
rejection in a love affair thrust upon 
him the consciousness of his race and 
of the general plight of the Jewish 
people. Joseph participates in the 
“return” by joining one of the com- 
munal groups, “—it had the lure of 
an exotic country, the fascination of 
a romantic revival and the appeal of a 
social utopia—”’. 

The initiation and final establishment 
of the settlement are told by Joseph. 
The commune, surviving Arab raids 
and discouraging farming conditions 
becomes a productive and socially suc- 
cessful experiment. But only a few 
members of the group realize, or will 
admit, that the collective settlements 
are neither socially or economically 
self-sufficient in a country dominated 
by a hostile people. A year after the 
settlement’s establishment (1938), it 
becomes apparent to Joseph that Bri- 
tain has no positive policy for the 


development of a Jewish Home in 
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Palestine: that she has, in fact, defi- 
nitely repudiated the terms of her 1917 
mandate. Throughout the book, we 
see Joseph discarding the idea of 
passive defence for the idea of 
force as the only’ meaningful 
method for Jewish salvation —(‘a 
race that remains objective when 
its life is at stake will lose it—”,) 
Joseph’s final conversion to the ter- 
rorist group is represented as the cul- 
mination of a series of influences, the 
decisive ones being the Arab murder of 
Dina, whom he loves, and the British 
White Paper of 1939, which condemned 
the Palestine Jews to a minority and 
shut out the thousands of Jewish re- 
fugees in Europe. 

The book is not so much a novel as 
it is the development of a thesis. The 
story and characters are submerged in 
the controversy over the means of 
obtaining a Jewish National Home, 
and are important only insofar as they 
develop and illustrate the author’s 
argument. The emphasis is on the ideas 
presented, the novel form being inci- 
dential—a vehicle for the communi- 
cation of the Zionist problem as 
Koestler sees it. The characters have 
little life apart from their political 
convictions. 

The description of the settlement is, 
however, excellent, and particularly in- 
teresting for its observations on the 
social and psychological outcome of the 
small-scale socialist experiment. 

Joseph obviously Koestler’s 
mouthpiece. His thesis may be briet- 
ly outlined: since the 1917 promise, 
the Jews have revitalized the land 
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through their communal settlements, 
ind now represent only 1/3 of the 
country’s population but 2/3 of its 
economy. The Hitler period and the 
war have strengthened the desire to 
return to Palestine and to build a 
nation there: thousands of European 
Jewish refugees look to Palestine as 
the way out. The Jews now in Pales- 
tine merely want to be assured of eco- 
nomic security and freedom from the 
ental and physical ghetto of the past 
two thousand years. Koestler makes 
Joseph at once the participant and the 
observer. As the participant, he is an 
active part of thé communal group 
and therefore of the ideas behind the 
“return”. As the observer, he is cast 
in the role of someone who is slightly 
iloof from the group, analyzing and 
forming judgments of the people and 
the situation, and forced to evaluate 
bjectively the position of the Anti- 
Semites, Arabs, British and various 
Jewish factions alike. By birth and 
temperament, Joseph is shown as an 
“emotional positivist—(he) loves the 
idea of Judaism, but not the Jews, 
loves mankind, but not the real man—” 
This objectivity, this tendency to 
weigh all the arguments which is 
stressed in Joseph, is Koestler’s way of 
creating a good deal of sympathy for 
his recommendation of extremist 
methods. The decision to follow one 
course without reflection on its con- 
sequences has not been made without a 
good deal of mental conflict. 

Whether or not you agree with 
Koestler, this is a skilful and enlight- 
ening piece of work. It is admittedly 
designed to invoke understanding for 
the Jewish situation and it does do 
this very competently. There is a sin- 
cerity and sympathy which must de- 
rive both from actual experience and 
from careful study,—particularly so in 
the description of the settlement. It 
might have been a fairer book had 
there been as careful an analysis of 


the Arab and the British viewpoint, 
but it would not have been a better one. 

Passing from Koestler’s book to I. F. 
Stone’s “Underground to Palestine” is 
equivalent to exchanging a trumpet 
for a rattle. Stone reports a trip taken 
with groups of Europe’s displaced 
Jews via the illegal immigration to 
Palestine. The bulk of the book is de- 
voted to description of the stories of 
the author’s companions on the trip. 
The conclusions reached are substanti- 
ally the same as Koestler’s except that 
the British are unequivocally bigger 
villains and the Americans bigger 
heroes. 

The reporting of the trip is concise, 
but there is the uncomfortable feeling 
that the author knew what and how 
much he wanted to see in order to re- 
inforce existing conclusions. As both 
books aim to create understanding of 
the Jewish situation, it is fair to com- 
pare the books on the basis of their 
effectiveness in this respect. Koestler’s 
conclusions emerge as a result of both 
observation and participation: there 
seems to be little actual relation be- 
tween Stone’s conclusions and his ex- 
perience. Stone is very much the 
benevolent observer from the U.S.A. 
The latter’s complete faith in the 
generosity of America has been sub- 
stantiated neither by its recent immi- 
gration quota nor its hands-off policy 
in Palestine. 

Joan C. FAIRFIELD 
FILMS 
Grierson on the Documentary edited 
by Forsyth Hardy, published by 

Collins London, 256 pages, Cana- 

dian price $5.00. 


Tuts book is a most valuable analysis 
of the factual film and its role in adult 


education. Those who are aware of 
its potential value in education and 
interested in learning how to use this 
effective medium will find this book 
most stimulating. It presents a use- 








ful summation of Grierson’s philoso- 
phies and experiences in developing 
the documentary movement. 

By means of carefully selected writ- 
ings the editor traces the documentary 
film from its background in the “great- 
nesses” in the films of the ’30, the birth 
of the documentary movement in Eng- 
land, the significance of its early 
achievements and its later develop- 
ments in Canada during the war. In 
the last two sections of the book Grier- 
son’s theories of education are set forth 
along with his conception of the docu- 
mentary’s role in the future. 

On many scores this book is im- 
portant to the field of adult education. 
Not only does it help one to re-evalu- 
ate the need of education for citizen- 
ship in modern society, but it assists 
one to better understand “the most 


powerfull of all mass media.” 
Grierson’s analysis of the relation 
of propaganda to education will prove 
of special interest to adult educators. 
He states that propoganda “has tended, 


as it has found its democratic bearings, 
to become less the propaganda of 
legend and, more and more, part of 
that process of persuasion or education 
which is the tap-root of democracy”. 
“The secret of the relationship between 
propaganda and education in the future 
lies in this matter of technique, and it 
involves, I believe, a new consideration 
of the dramatic or interpretative 
factor in education.” 

Continuing, Grierson states “young 
people and adults alike require a broad 
and lively picture of their society to 
stir their imagination and to instil the 
loyalties necessary if they are to face 
up to its problems”. It was to this 
end that documentary “was developed 
as a movement, and deliberately, to 
“bring alive” to the citizen the world 
in which his citizenship lay, to “bridge 
the gap” between the citizen and his 
community.” 

It is with pride that one reads of 
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Canada’s contribution in the develop- 
ment of this new educational instrv- 
ment. A wider appreciation on the 
part of adult educators in this country 
of the social force exerted by the docu- 
mentary film can result in this effective 
mass medium making a vital contri- 
bution to the achievement of a demo. 
cratic world society. 


J.G. A. 


RACE RELATIONS 


Color Blind by. Margaret Halsey, Si- 
mon and Schuster, (Masson, To- 
ronto) 160 pp. $3.00. 

“Cotor Biinp”’, Margaret Halsey’s 
new book, is neither a passionate fic- 
tion about the “negro problem”, nor a 
passionless, statistical non-fiction. Its 
160 pages tell the story of an experi- 
ment in a canteen which for four years 
operated on a policy of non-discrimi- 
nation. That experiment directly 
touched some three and a half million 
people and became a kind of labora- 
tory demonstration “that inter-racial 
projects will not only work, but will 
free the white people who participate 
in them from a very considerable 
burden of guilt.” 

In telling about the experiment 
Margaret Halsey says what has needed 
to be said about the black-white prob- 
lem in U.S., and says it with such 
intelligence and refreshing candor that 
reading it is a stimuiating experience. 
Whether or not we liked her first best 
seller “With Malice Towards Some” 
few of us can afford not to read this 
latest book of hers. 

Although Margaret Halsey 
humorist, in “Color Blind” she is dead 
serious about what is probably the most 
fundamental problem which modern 
man has to face—race relations. But 
while the book is a discerning, search- 
ing, and profound treatment of the U.S. 
negro-white problem, every page ‘ 
spiced with good-humour, common 
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sense, and wit. Its realistic optimism 
is like a healthy, rain-laden wind. 

The book gives a simple and il- 
luminating explanation of the acts and 
the attitudes of Blacks and of Whites. 
It shows the basic factors in race pre- 
judice as the sex bogey and the econo- 
mic factor of cheap labour. It has an 
answer for “Would you like your 
daughter to marry one?” and it gives 
a formula for the “Care and Feeding 
of Bigots”. It drags our poor pre- 
judices and our cherished myths out 
into the clear strong light of reason 
and truth and shows them up for what 
they are. 

It does something more. It points 
to specific, practical and constuctive 
things for each of us to do, here and 
now, to improve negro-white relations 
and to extend democracy. This book 
is bound to invite comparison with 
Lillian Smith’s “Strange Fruit”. Mrs. 
Smith’s book shows Whites and Blacks 
alike caught in a cruel economic and 
social situation from which there 
seems no way out. It leaves one with 
a sense of despair and utter helpless- 
ness. Margaret Halsey, however. with 
extreme sensitiveness and with hard- 
headed realism, looks honestly at the 
ugly and dangerous race problem, and 
says, this and this and this we can 
do—"the magnitude of the task and 
the magnificence of the stakes” bear 
some relation. “Out of this nettle 
danger, pluck we this flower safety.” 

Simon and Schuster has an envi- 
able publishing record, but Albert D. 
Lasker says “I think this is one of 
the most important books Simon and 
Schuster have ever produced.” 


GLapys Francis Lewis 


(Continued from page 35) 
gestions were made by the members, 
making a total of over one hundred 
neighbourhoods where there was a 
possibility of organizing a Forum. 
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By the end of the second series of 
the season, almost half the prospec- 
tive groups were organized and 
functioning smoothly. This is how 
it was done. 

At the first meeting of a county 
committee the members were paired 
off into teams, each to visit a new 
neighbourhood for the purpose of 
surveying the possibilities. If after 
visiting a few farmers it was thought 
that a new group could be started, a 
definite attempt was made to find 
one family willing to be host to the 
first meeting. Two methods were 
used to invite the neighbours to the 
first meeting: one, was to send each 
a form letter which we supplied from 
the office; the other, was to leave 
the inviting to the farmer who was 
to be the host for the meeting. The 
purpose of the meeting was to ex- 
plain the aims and the mechanics of 
Farm Forum, and if all were agree- 
able, to set up the organization. In 
the meantime, in nearly every county 
a second committee meeting was 
held to compare notes, adjust the 
program, and to make sure that 
someone who thoroughly understood 
Farm Forum would be present at 
the neighbourhood meetings. There 
were very few failures where the 
organizing of the first meeting was 
properly carried out. 

This is Extension through groups, 
and it works. Not only is it more 
efficient, effective, and less expen- 
sive, but it also establishes in the 
committee men a sense of pride, con- 
fidence and a feeling of achievement 
which is most desirable. 












































PAMPHLETS 


“Here's How It's Done’—A Popular 
Education Guide. By Florence B. 
Widutis, Assisted By Sally Smith 
Kahn, Ilustrations by Irving Geis, 
The Postwar Information Exchange, 
Inc. Price $1.00 41 Maiden Lane, 
New York 7, N.Y. 

THIs is a pamphlet as practical and 

pointed its title The 

assumption is that the reader is a citi- 
zen concerned to play a part in his 
community life, to take some re- 
sponsibility for the state of his town 
and his nation, and anxious to get in- 
formation on the best methods 
community work. Based on informa- 
tion on the methods and projects of 
some 500 community groups in the 

U.S.A., “Here’s How It’s Done” 

is a guide to the best sources of pro- 

gram aids and study material, and 
packed with practical illustrations of 
actual projects. 

A directory both private 
governmental agencies is appended— 
with a notation as to the type of pro- 
gram material (pamphlets, films, re- 
cordings, study kits, etc.) available 
from them. 


as suggests. 


ot 


of and 


J. R. W. 
AGRICULTURE 
A World Federation. Canadian Fed- 
eration of Agriculture, 165 Sparks 
St. Ottawa. i0 cents each. 
In May, 1946, representatives from 31 
nations met in London, England, and 
brought into being the International 
Federation of Agricultural Producers. 
This booklet tells the story of that 
conference. The Canadian delegation 
played a prominent part. 
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(Continued from page 40) 
Atlantic to the 
broadcast on each one is no suffi- 


Pacific. A single 


cient. A series of three or four at 
least on any one subject would give 
rise to a continuity of discussion, a 
heightened interest, a better appre- 
ciation of the problem, and a better 
approach to its solution. Too many 
forum groups have been quite con- 
tent to dispose of the Russian ques- 
tion in one evening and then to 
spend another hour the next week 
on either Germany or Child Delin- 
quency,—this dilettante type of dis- 
cussion can hardly be expected to 
produce positive results. 

The of 


Forum” lies in bringing it closer to 


future the ‘Citizens 
the fundamental responsibilities of 
The roots of 


all good citizenship lie in the home 


Canadian citizenship. 


and the community. Why not give 
the “Citizens’ Forum” a new start 
with the discussions on that level? 
Why not encourage Canadians to 
focus their attention on their imme- 
diate problems? Why not put first 
first.—build our Canadian 
citizenship on a firm foundation? 
Why not learn the multiplication 


things 


table before we plunge into the stud) 


of the calculus ? 











UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


The Certificate Course in Business (For Ex-Service Personnel only). 


This ten months’ Course will probably commence, for the sixth 
time, if there is a reasonable demand, in April, 1947. The subjects 
of instruction are: Accounting, Business Administration, Com- 
mercial Law, Canadian Government, Corporation Finance, Eco- 
nomic History, Economic Theory, English, Psychology, Statistics. 


The Certificate Course in Business (Evening Course). 


This Course requires evening attendance, one evening a week for 
each subject (two subjects in each session). The subjects are: 
Accounting I, Economics I; Accounting II, Economics II; Mercantile 
Law I, Mercantile Law II; Cost Accounting and Secretarial Prac- 
tice. Each student takes Economics I and II and any four of the 
other subjects. Fee, $15 per subject; examination fee, $2 per 
subject. 


Correspondence Courses are conducted for the Certified Public 
Accountants’ Association, the Canadian Credit Institute, the Life 
Underwriters’ Association, the International Accountants’ and 
Executives’ Corporation, the Society of Industrial and Cost 
Accountants of Ontario, and the Chartered Institute of Secretaries. 


For detailed information write the Director, University 
Extension, University of Toronto, Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. 














The Book of Canadian Poetry--- 


Edited with an Introduction and 


Notes by 


A. J. M. SMITH 


vears on the bookstalls have not diminished the interest in this, the first comprehensive, 
‘k-size collection of Canadian poetry It is established—by its uniqueness, and by the fact 
fills so long felt a want--as a standard work It demands a place on the shelves of any 
Canadian book lover And that its appeal is as fresh as the day it was published was proven 
ntly by its inclusion in the radio programme ‘“‘The Readers Take Over’’—a programme normally 
d to new publications exclusively 
hundred and twenty five years of history are compressed into the two hundred and fifty poems 
luded in the collection; and the editorial aim of high-lighting each facet of the Canadian poetic 
gination, while yet maintaining a broad, progressive, over-all view of the growth of poetry in 
la, has been admirably accomplished. From the music-haunted delicacy of “Shadow River,” 
igh the frost-tinged robustness of * The Shooting of Dan McGrew” and the quietness of “Soli- 
from the primitive throb of ““The Rousing Canoe Song’ to the terse modernity of ‘‘The 
nographers,”’ the solemn satire of “‘Anglosaxon Street,”’ every mood, every taste, can find fulfill- 


ntroductory sketch of the development of Canadian poetry, by A. J. M. Smith, is in itself a 
int piece of exposition; and the intimate, personal trend of the biographical notes introducing 
poet tends to give a clearer understanding of the poems themselves. 

nation ever truly comes of age until it has developed its own distinctive arts, and from this 
f view “The Book of Canadian Poetry is a significant landmark 


$4.00 


W. J. GAGE & CO., Limited 
82-94 Spadina Ave., Toronto, 2B, Ont. 














BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE 
ARTS 


\ combination of education and recreation in BANFF, the heart 
of the Canadian Rockies. 


July 15th-August 23rd, 1947 


ISTH ANNUAL SESSION 


Offering courses under distinguished Canadian 
and American Artists 


STAFF 

Art: H. G. Glyde, A.R.C.A.; W. J. Phillips, R.C.A.; Dr. A. Y. 
Jackson; J. W. G. MacDonald, D.A. (Edin); George 
Pepper, O.S.A.; Andre Bieler, O.S.A.; James Dichmont. 

Music: Piano—Max Pirani; Choral—J. Reymes-King. 

Theatre: Prof. Robert Orchard, University of Alberta; 
Burton James, Seattle Repertory Theatre; Dr. E. P. 
Conkle, University of Texas; Charles B. Rittenhouse, 
Montreal Protestant School Board; Leona F. Patterson 
and Clifford F. Robinson, Jr. assistants. 


Ballet—Joan Stirling of the Canadian School of Ballet, 
Winnipeg. 


Short Story and Playwriting: Dr. E. P. Conkle. 


Writers Conference: Norman Corwin, Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System; Hugh MacLennan, Canadian author. 


Weaving and Design: Ethel M. Henderson, Winnipeg; Win- 
nifred Savauge, Seaforth, Ont., Mrs. A. M. Roy, Van- 
couver. 


Leathercraft: Miss E. Knox, and Miss F. Morton. 


Oral French: Prof. A. L. Cru, formerly of Columbia Uni- 
versity; Mme. Yvonne Poirier; Mlle. Beatrice Curotte, 
Montreal. 


For Prospectus Write: 
DIRECTOR, EXTENSION DEPARTMENT, 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA. 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CANADA. 











